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HOW WELL INFORMED A” -.U ON BRANDS 
s and romance connected 


A story that would tell of the trials, tri 
with —.-..0cx vrands would fill volumes. ‘ vou recognize a livestock 
brand, you immediately identify that bran’ « the honesty, honor, in- 
tegrity and probity of the owner. Did you ~--« -top to think that a brand 
on feed is as important as a brand on livestock? 

When it comes to Soybean Oil Meal or Linseed Meal, the brand ADM 


on every sack and registered in every state, stands for the highest quality in 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., are the owners of that 


a protein supplement. 
brand on Linseed and Soybean Oil Meal and are as proud of that brand as 
you are of your recorded livestock brand. 


ADM have plants advantageously located from coast to coast. This 
assures you of economical manufacturing and distributing so that your 


protein supplement will reach you at the lowest cost possible. 


ADM have perfected a pelleted Soybean Oil Meal for you livestock 
men that is rich in digestible protein and does not crumble. These pellets 
are guaranteed 44% minimum protein and often run as high as 49%. The 


protein is 92% digestible. 


Feed ADM Soybean Products 


For Best Results and More Economical Gains 
Meal—Flakes—Pellets—Straight or Mineralized 
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From information we have gathered from nutritional experts, experi- 
meni stations, feeders and ranchers, we are satisfied that ABM 44% Soybean 


Oil Meal will put on cheaper gains; will not burn out your livestock: is not 
too laxative—you can feed any amount without danger; your livestock will 


come through the winter better and your cows will produce calves over a 
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longer period of years. 
We venture to predict that after you have fed the ADM 44% Soybean 


Oil Meal to your livestock for a season, you will see a marked improve- 
ment in the animals carrying your esteemed livestock brand. 


May we send you a pamphlet on ADM 44% minimum protein Soy- 
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bean Oil Meal? 
DISTRIBUTORS 


A. A. NIXON & CO. e OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


If your dealer cannot supply you, wriic. wire or phone 
for prices delivered your station. 
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Do not fail to get our price for Fall and Winter 
shipments delivered your station. 
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Thousands of cattle move through the auction market at Arcadia. | er eenny 
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FLORIDA—THE | 
NEW CATTLE KINGDOM *"’ 


By CHRISTINE EMERY UES 


HE MAP OF EUROPE IS NOT THE 

only thing that has changed within 
the past few years. We have only to 
consider the cattle country that once 
centered in our own Middle West, spread 
toward the Northwest, and, after pro- 
claiming the settlement and subjugation 
of our “last frontier,” abruptly awake to 
the startling realization that the Wild 
West is in the supposedly effete East, 
for the cattle business is most definitely 
and distinctively established in Florida. 


This does not mean that the western 
herds have moved eastward, nor that 
there has been a recent influx of range 
cattle shipped into the sunshine state; 
for 350 years ago, as an aftermath of 
the Spanish Invasion, the first cattle 
were introduced into Florida. Naturally, 
with “easy conquest” always pre-emi- 
nently in mind, little attention was given 
the animals aside from tallying the in- 
crease that was normally expected. 

Fortunately the mild climate of this 
extremely eastern southern state enabled 
the cattle to shift for themselves, and 
the “good rustlers” that survived the 
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limitation of scanty forage soon pro- 
duced a lean and leggy type of animal 
that actually ran wild. As a matter of 
fact, it was so wild that only at round- 
up time could these “queer cattle” be 
counted or considered an asset. 


Incoming settlers increased the dis- 
tribution of this rugged range stock on 
the open palmetto range lands, and cattle 
feuds and killings are said to have oc- 
curred as speedily as, though less spec- 
tacularly than, in the North and West. 
The custom was to “kill ’em quietly and 
keep quiet about it.” 


Time passed, and the stalwart sons of 
these prudent, pioneering fathers rallied 
to meet the need by raising and ship- 
ping beef to Cuba for “our boys” during 
the Spanish-American War. The slump 
following the loss of this market at the 
end of the war hit the less financially 
fit Florida cattle raisers a staggering 
blow. There was no outside sale for this 
admittedly inferior beef. 

Then—in such devious ways is prog- 
ress pushed forward—the fever tick 
sapped the ranging vigor that had car- 
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$1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 


Number 1 


ried hunger-driven cattle through the 
palmetto thickets in their frantic search 
for food. Dipping vats were imperative 
essentials in tick-control; and, in order 
to keep the cattle where they could be 
properly cared for, fencing was another 
immediate stabilizer. 

This meant that the day of the open 
range was over. Cattle raisers would 
have to buy or lease and fence their 
land. The larger companies, co-operat- 
ing with state and federal law enforce- 
ment, proceeded with the dipping pro- 
gram; and, as rapidly as they stretched 
their barbed-wire fences, both the fences 
and the dipping vats were destroyed by 
cattle owners who, unable to buy and re- 
fusing to fence the land or dip their 
stock, staged their bitter protest against 
this new program. 


About fifteen years ago, while this 
“internal war’ was raging, the tick- 
infested cattle, uncared for and more 
aggressively on their own than ever, 
were such gaunt and unpalatable offer- 
ings that the closing of the final home 
markets caused the disgruntled stock- 
men to realize that Floridans were 
“openly preferring and buying imported 
western beef.” This automatically put 
the small cattle raisers out of business. 
There was no use attempting to capture 
or even hold a portion of the market, 
unless they could furnish meat as good 
as, or better than, what was being 
shipped in. 

Only the “capitalists,” with their 
fenced areas and greatly improved meth- 
ods, could properly guide the destiny of 
this new development. They decided to 
breed for beef with the infusion of blood 
strains that would bring the average 400 
pounds that represented the dressed 
weight of Florida stock profitably in 
excess of its meager menu-making 
attributes. 


HIS WAS SOON MANIFESTED IN 

calves sired by Brahman bulls that, 
brought from India, were happily at 
home on the prairies of Florida. These 
hump-shouldered offspring of the so- 
called sacred cow of India traced their 
racial background through domestication 
totaling twenty centuries before the 
Christian Era. Like the native Florida 
cattle that were brought in by the early 
Spanish colonists, these Brahman cattle 
had, in their land of frequent famine, 
proved their stamina as sturdy foragers. 
The first cross with Brahman bulls and 
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Florida cows proved the practicality of 
this unusual breeding; for calves with 
Brahman blood, although smaller at 
birth, showed rapid gain and generally 
averaged from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds more at weaning time than 
calves of the same age of other breeds, 
and proportionate increase was shown in 
the weight of more mature cattle. 

The five strains of Brahman cattle 
now flourishing in Florida have given 
an enviable impetus that is registered in 
greater grazing energy, extreme hardi- 
ness, and prepotency that completely 
changes the color of the cattle-raising 
ledger. The Zebu, or Brahman cattle, 
differ from others, since, as nature en- 
dowed them with sweat glands, they can 
readily adapt themselves to climatic 
changes. With their humped shoulders, 
shorter legs, odd color, and drooping 
“upside down ears,” they are a cure for 
the blues while taking the business out 
of the red by creating range cattle that 
“cling close to the ground;” and, taking 
weight with speed and surprising solid- 
ity, their progeny are potential beef pro- 
ducers the instant they are dropped. 

Despite the prevalence and popularity 
of the Brahmans, there is no “best breed” 
of Florida cattle. It is mainly a matter 
of choosing the type you desire; and, 
through careful breeding and even more 
careful inbreeding, insure the herd 
strength, vigor, and vitality that, with 
proper feeding, will basically build 
bigger and better business. Consequently 
you will find cattlemen so ardently ad- 
vocating Brahman blood that they insist 
“there must always be plenty of it” for 
finest weight development. 

Others as zealously acclaim the desir- 
ability of the Shorthorn, Hereford, or a 
breeding of Brahman and Hereford, de- 
scriptively called Braford. A superior 
strain of Brown Swiss is making an ex- 
cellent showing, and there is of course 
a “call” for the Aberdeen-Angus and 
other heavy beef animals. Wherever 
you go, from Palatka and the water- 
ways of the St. John’s River, through 
Kissimmee, where opulent auctions and 
markets are held and a cattleman’s jour- 
nal is published, on the route southward 
through the orange empire, along the 
line of lakes that so scenically accent 
central Florida, you will see strains of 
these finer Florida cattle standing not 
merely knee deep but literally hip high 
in the extensive improved evergreen 
pastures. 


OU HAVE PASSED SEBRING 
and think you have seen all, but 
it takes an active traveler to cover the 
territory; for the Florida cattle range 
covers an area that is elastically listed 
as “anywhere from 25,000,000 to 28,000,- 
000 acres,” and on this acreage “a loose 
estimate of from 1,200,000 to nearly 
2,000,000 cattle are grazing.” The con- 
servative rate, given in a state census, 
places the aggregate of cattle at 1,324,- 
000 and their value at $27,390,485. 
A study of the map of Florida will 
illustrate that, passing Lake Placid and 
reaching Childs, you must decide whether 
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Purebred two-year-old Brahma bull. 


you will follow the cattle trail eastward 
through Brighton and see the largest 
holdings in the state, with a side trip to 
the Seminole Indian Reservation, where 
cattle raising under government super- 
vision is a noteworthy feature, and 
eventually “come out” on the Atlantic 
coast, or take the middle course and go 
farther southward to Lake Okeechobee; 
but the chances are that you will travel 
westward to Arcadia, where public as 
well as “practice rodeos” are an ever- 
increasing attraction. 

Arcadia is alertly “cattle conscious,” 
and classes of school children attend the 





In a few weeks Para grass makes a 
grand showing. 


semimonthly auctions and critically “look 
and listen to learn how it is done.” 
There can be no doubt that it is done 
successfully, as last year from May 
through October the auction returns 
brought over $90,000 in quick cash turn- 
over to local cattle raisers. In this same 
length of time, it is said that within a 
thirty-mile radius of Arcadia more than 
$200,000 worth of cattle have changed 
hands. Arcadia raises the greatest quan- 
tity and ships the finest quality of veal. 
In fact, for the past three years the rec- 
ords verify the statement that Arcadia 
leads as the cattle-shipping center. 


After you have reluctantly left Ar- 
cadia and completed the upward swing 
of the cow country to Bartow, you will 
learn that you have left a great slice of 
cattle land below Arcadia and belatedly 
find that, if you really want to see all 
there is, you had better go down to 
La Belle, on through Immokalee, and 
stop only when you reach the impene- 
trable Everglades. A simple, “sightly” 
way of seeing the “entire area,” but los- 
ing the inspirational value of closer, in- 
dividual contacts, is to fly over this great 
domain and marvel at this vast expanse 
of “natural prairie’—grazing land that 
in the past four years has been trans- 
formed from unproductive palmetto 
range into improved pastures. 

Seeing all this, you are quite casually 
told there is a “reserve” of 17,000,000 
acres of non-assessed lands that will “in 
the very near future” be “put back on 
the tax books” as reforested pine lands 
or resown for cattle grazing. In some 
instances it will be possible to graze 
cattle in the timber land, but frequent 
fires for burning off the dried “top 
grass” that grows so much faster than 
the cattle can eat it are a liability that 
must be taken into consideration. 


Verdant acres of carpet, Para, and 
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Bermuda grass veritably cover the coun- 
try, and it is nothing unusual for a knee- 
high stand of Para grass to stage a “five 
weeks from planting record.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that miles of carpet 
and Bermuda grass on_ protectively 
fenced ranches spread greenly over 
stretches of sand flats that recently 
“raised only palmetto thickets and har- 
pored rattlesnakes.” 


A few years ago, “upwards of fifteen 
acres” were required to feed one bony 
range animal. Under present conditions, 
three acres of magically growing carpet 
grass will keep a grazing animal in such 
good condition that in most instances 
only range feeding is necessary. Im- 
proved pasturage is another factor that 
has made it possible for Florida to re- 
capture 45 per cent of the beef sales in 
her home state and “show proof” that 
her better-bred calves sell readily in 
New Jersey and Baltimore markets. To 
meet emergency orders, veal is often 
shipped on the hoof, but representative 
packers invariably “dress out the beeves” 
as they are sold locally and in adjacent 
states. 


ORE INTENSIVE STUDY OF THE 

map reveals that Florida is stra- 
tegically situated from all points of 
grazing and shipping analysis. Located 
in the same isothermal zone as that of 
the Hawaiian Islands and “all below the 
southernmost section of California,” its 
northern boundary almost ends the 
summer-land circle of our Gulf states. 
With more than 1,200 miles of coast line 
and many ports, entirely aside from 
truck and train transportation, “shipping 
by boat” will always be an incomparable 
economic inducement. It is equally 
worthy of note that “more than 90 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States can reach Florida within forty- 
eight hours;” so, whether they ship or 
meet the home market, the demand for 
Florida beef is increasingly secure. 

The 35,111,000-acre area of this ex- 
tremely southern state insures the added 
acclaim of the largest cattle ranging ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi. It is four 
times as large as Holland; or, in more 


arresting all-American computation, the 
state of Florida equals the expanse of 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 


Florida has a distinct rainy season 
that brings satisfying coolness through- 
out the summer, and the average rain- 
fall is nearly five feet. Drainage is 
good, and crops, as well as grass, make 
a fine showing; although, oddly enough, 
little gardening is done “in the wet sea- 
son.” Florida is 5,500 miles long, and 
tourists rejoice in the great variety of 
temperate and tropical zone fruits and 
vegetables, as well as the wide range of 
flora and fauna. The prairies are “al- 
ways in bloom” and look like gay, exotic 
gardens. The highest elevation is 325 
feet, at Iron Mountain, near the Singing 
Tower. The annual temperature varies 
from 68.8 to 72.3, and this is ideal cli- 
matic assurance for both summer and 
winter travelers. 


Florida is a land of lakes. There ac- 
tually are thousands of them, from little 
mirror-like pools to the 700-square-acre 
surface of lovely Lake Okeechobee, and 
every lake and every “branch” or brook- 
let extends an irresistible invitation to 
stop and fish. Inland residents delight 
in “touring” Florida, and find recreation 
and relaxation in the visual evidence 
that 3,000,000 acres of Florida are in 
beaches and pleasure resorts and 2,841 
acres are “absolutely in water.” In the 
cities, towns, and tourist camps every 
amusement and entertainment indicative 
of the world-famous southern hospitality 
is constantly at their command. In “see- 
ing the sights,” they enthusiastically in- 
clude the circus at Sarasota, the his- 
torical landmarks at St. Augustine, cigar 
factories at Tampa, the sponge and fish- 
ing centers, alligator farms, bird sanc- 
tuaries, and all the endless wonders of 
the state. Not the least of these are the 
many training quarters where the big- 
league baseball boys play and practice 
for the edification of winter visitors. 


FTER SUCH UNBOUNDED ENJOY- 
ment, it is a surprise, in touring 

the cattle country, unforgettably to learn 
that seeking accommodations presents 





Home of Mr. and Mrs. Carey C. Carlton, Arcadia. One of few instances where 
Florida cattle raisers actually “live on their tens of thousands of acres.” 
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an unsolvable problem. Here, in contrast 
to the conveniently located large and 
small homes and “dude ranches” of the 
West, the traveler will see cattle by the 
tens of thousands grazing in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of fenced acres that 
border the highways; but rarely is there 
a house in many miles of motor travel. 

The explanation is that only in occa- 
sional, exceptional instances, are Florida 
cattle raisers “at home on the range.” 
They live in the cities or towns or the 
more fruitful security of their citrus 
groves; and, exactly as a business man 
goes to his office, they jump into their 
cars—there usually are three or four 
cars in every cattle-raising “household” 
—and ride out to the range. Usually he 
is home at night; but, in the busy sea- 
son, the “boss” may only return for the 
week-end. 

“Times sure have changed” since the 
old days when cattlemen moved their 
stock from camp to camp and a caravan 
of oxcarts carried the staple foods, 
branding irons, and other needful sup- 
plies. The women and children “often 
took a holiday and went along.” They 
led a carefree, “gypsy life” for a few 
weeks, and the boys and girls grew up 
with a thorough knowledge of the cattle 
business which many of them are so suc- 
cessfully carrying on today. The cow- 
hands stayed on the range from sixty to 
ninety days and even longer without 
coming to town, and no one thought any- 
thing of it. Cow-camps, chuck wagons, 
and colored cooks are present-day neces- 
sities on the cattle range; but now, in an 
automobile, over dirt roads and fine 
paved highways, the Florida cowboy 
comes “tearing into town” on Saturday 
nights. 


HE MURPHY LAW THAT CAN- 

celed old tax debts and made it pos- 
sible to buy veritable realms of greenly 
growing prairie for a few cents an acre 
marked “the beginning of the boom” in 
the cattle business. Fencing the land, 
improving the pastures, and “rebuilding 
the structure” of these modern beef and 
veal producers have brought new men, 
as well as new blood, into this great in- 
dustry. These active and “aggressively 
progressive” investors include doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, merchants, and “rep- 
resentative men and women,” all wisely 
increasing their own and the national 
well-being through this better beef pro- 
duction. It is considered a cause for 
congratulation to have the sheriff “indi- 
vidually interested in cattle raising;” 
for knowing the problems that con- 
stantly confront cattle raisers he is more 
able to cope with them and is cordially 
welcomed as an associate in this profit- 
able enterprise. 

This new development in cattle rang- 
ing gives city and town dwellers an op- 
portunity to “get out into the country 
and safely invest a little capital in a 
small ranch.” They lease or buy and 
fence their land, stock it with range 
cows and good bulls, hire a few cowboys, 
build “a vacation shack,” and give them- 
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Piling palmetto roots for burning. 


selves and the family a yearly outing 
and a series of shorter sojourns and 
week-ends on the ranch. They cook their 
meals over the camp fire, ride horseback, 
sleep outdoors, and have a grand time. 


Do not let the designation of “a little 
ranch” give the impression of a small 
area, according to general acceptance; 
for it is a stupendous proposition, as a 
“small investment” of from 100 to 600 
cattle will require in increasing ratio up 
to 2,000 acres of good pasture. This is 
so well understood that a tract of 15,000 
acres is called “just an ordinary ranch.” 
Fencing and bringing it into productive 
pasturage is an arduous and expensive 
item, even though the federal govern- 
ment has assisted by allowing the land- 
owners $3 an acre for all wild acreage 
up to one-twelfth of the entire holding 
for these improved, fenced pastures. 


Clearing this wild palmetto land is 
simplified by plowing, stacking, and 
burning the roots and disking so effec- 
tively that, at the “second cross” before 
seeding, little trace of the old “prairie 
pest”—that looks so attractive to tour- 
ists—can be seen. The rancher must fur- 
nish the seed; and, as a matter of econ- 
omy as well as speed, this is satisfac- 
torily sown by airplane at the rate of 15 
cents an acre—and when the program 
of sowing from 400 to 500 acres a day 
for several days is regularly repeated, 
that is another initial expense that must 
be taken into consideration. Of course, 
if the palmetto is “kept pulled out,” the 
seeding is practically permanent, as the 
cattle constantly fertilize and reseed the 
pastures. 


Fencing is another expensive under- 
taking. The scope of this one activity 
can be more readily estimated when 
range owners “matter-of-factly” order 
upwards of 14,000 fence posts and miles 
of wire for “a little piece” of their two-, 
four-strand, or single-wire electrically 
charged fences. The posts, cut from the 
heart of the slash pine, will last a life- 
time—unless the owner forgets to leave 
a cleared area, free from palmetto or 
dried grass, along the fences and tallies 
a loss and entailed labor from a fire 
started by a carelessly thrown cigarette. 
Another phase of “unexpected outlay” 
might be cited in the partial fencing of 
one of the large ranches where nearly 
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forty miles of fence was ruthlessly cut 
down as soon as it was finished—and 
these “unforseen accidents” still occur. 


UT TIMES ARE IMPROVING, 

like the pasturage and the system 
of feeding supplementary foods when 
the soil lacks “fattening fertility.” Lag- 
gards and radical objectors, seeing how 
successfully the new methods are insur- 
ing better, profitably marketed stock, 
are falling into line and listening atten- 
tively to the precept of finer pasturage 
as preached, practiced, and prayed for 
by the energetic county agents. The 
practicality of this unceasing effort is 
apparent to all who care to take the 
“pasture tours” sponsored by county 
agents in order that all who are inter- 
ested in this good grazing plan may see 
how quickly results are assured. 


Visitors are greeted by speakers and 
workers thoroughly conversant with 
local conditions at each stopping point. 
A more definite idea of the size and 
character of the few “ranch houses” 
where admittedly “big cattle raisers” 
spend at least part of their time, may be 
gained by simply stating that, on a re- 
cent tour, 245 people registered and 
more than that number were seated at 
“the one first table” and ate a bountiful 
barbecued lunch in the hospitable cook- 
house on the Carlton Ranch, near Ar- 
cadia. That may be cited as an admir- 
able advertisement of successful cattle 
raising. 

Another indication of productive pros- 
perity is that day and night cattle are 
loaded to capacity in huge trucks and 
rushed to the packing-houses. Back of 
all this, believing there can be no pos- 
sibility of overproduction, the big com- 
panies and “independent owners” are in- 
vesting heavily in range land that, re- 
gardless of improvements, is taxed at 
5 cents an acre. Raw land is worth $2.50 
an acre, and much of it is virgin prairie; 
and the steadily advancing price is an 
impelling urge, for men and women who 
have the money are buying with the cer- 
tainty of security and success. 


The “big ranchers” are often uncer- 
tain, but not deliberately evasive, about 
the extent of their land and the number 
of cattle they own. A generation ago 
this was considered nobody’s business, 


and “questions of that kind” were sel- 
dom answered. Reciprocity, rather than 
reticence, is the new operative order; 
but, buying in sections that comprise a 
square mile, or 640 acres, and having 
holdings that cover several townships, 
it is so long since many of them have 
computed their acreage that, when asked 
how much they own, they are apt to say, 
“counting acres seems like counting 
small change.” In the majority of in- 
stances it just isn’t done. And, as they 
are never absolutely certain of a stock 
check-up aside from their sales records, 
it is understandable why, in most cases, 
they are vague or reluctant to declare 
the numerical strength of a large and 
widely ranging herd. 

They are certain of two things. The 
first is that they have the most wonder- 
ful state in the nation, and the second is 
that the cattle business is “barely be- 
ginning” to be what it assuredly will be: 
Florida’s greatest nourishing and sus- 
taining asset. When you have toured 
even a portion of the cattle country, you 
will gain a clearer concept of this vast 
industry. Then, if either by the east or 
west coast or a circle tour including both 
coasts, you go on to Miami and out over 
the ocean highway, eighty miles south- 
west to Key West, you will be potently 
persuaded that they not only have the 
best state, and bigger, better cattle, but 
they surely have the best of all the good 
that makes life so well worth living. 


STOCK ILLS YIELD UNDER 
WORK IN SOUTHERN AREA 


ARKED PROGRESS HAS BEEN 

made in development of an im- 
proved form of a Johne’s disease diag- 
nostic agent as a result of investigations 
at the regional animal disease laboratory 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Known as “johnin,”’ the agent was 
recently tested by federal investigators 
on 114 dairy cows, of which 35 reacted. 
Eleven of the reactors died and were 
found to be affected with Johne’s disease, 
and the other 24 were condemned for 
slaughter and all found to be infected 
with the disease. 

“The biologic is not new, but its use 
as prepared heretofore has not been 
entirely satisfactory for field applica- 
tion,” it is explained by Dr. Bennett T. 
Simms, laboratory director. 

Johne’s disease is a _ serious cattle 
malady, caused by a germ similar to that 
which causes tuberculosis. Detection of 
the disease in the early stages has been 
difficult because of lack of a reliable diag- 
nostic agent such as is used in the detec- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis. The per- 
fection of some effective diagnostic agent 
will aid the cattle owners of the South to 
eliminate this malady, which is one of 
the most serious obstacles of the cattle 
industry there, now that cattle ticks and 
tuberculosis have been practically erad- 
icated, says the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 
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In investigations on internal parasites 
of cattle, Dr. Simms reported successful 
preliminary trials with phenothiazine as 
an anthelmintic, a remedy expelling or 
destroying intestinal worms. This drug, 
which has already shown good results in 
removing parasites from sheep and hogs, 
offers an effective method of dealing with 
some of the South’s important live-stock 
parasite problems. Such parasites as 
stomach worms, nodular worms, thread- 
worms, and hookworms, which cause re- 
tarded growth and even the loss of 
calves, have been removed by the recently 
developed drug, which may also be 
effective against other parasites of cattle. 

Another project at the Auburn labor- 
atory is aimed at a more effective control 
of coccidiosis of cattle, a parasitic disease 
that affects principally young calves. 

The investigations were made at the 
regional animal disease laboratory of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Auburn, Alabama, in collaboration with 
thirteen states. 


LOCAL AUCTION MARKETING 
BEGAN BIG GROWTH IN 1931 


NE OF THE OLDEST METHODS 

of live-stock marketing—local auc- 
tions—in this country had to wait until 
1931 to become of major importance. 
The Farm Credit Administration puts 
the number of local organizations op- 
erating in thirty-seven states in 1937 at 
1,317, according to L. B. Mann, of that 
organization, writing in News for 
Farmer Co-operatives. Auctions date as 
far back at 1836. 

Their period of greatest expansion 
was from 1932 to 1937. A study by the 
FCA found that among the most im- 
portant factors contributing to the 
growth were low prices, drought, desire 
on the part of producers to sell near 
home, dissatisfaction with the relatively 
high marketing costs at terminal mar- 
kets, competition for farmers’ business 
by local merchants and chambers of 
commerce, and the general trend toward 
decentralization which followed the ex- 
pansion of good roads and the increased 
use of trucks. 

Reports from 139 auctions in four- 
teen states indicated that in 1936, 4,653,- 
859 head of live stock were marketed— 
an average of 33,481 per auction. Value 
of business handled per auction varied 
widely from $10,000 to $4,437,000 and 
averaging over $550,000 per year. 

The bulk of the live stock handled by 
the auctions came from an area within 
fifty miles, although at some auctions 
part of the volume, especially feeder 
stock, came from distances of 100 miles 
or more, Practically all the stock was 
transported to the auctions by truck. 

Of the 1,317 auctions operating in 
1937, the heaviest concentration was in 
the Corn-Belt, where 60 per cent of them 
were located. Commission charges for 
selling live stock at 51 per cent of the 
auctions were based on gross sales, 44 
per cent computed their charges on a 
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Location of live- 
stock auction 
markets in the 
United States in 
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per cent of the 
1,317 auctions op- 
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per head basis, and 5 per cent on a com- 
bination of the two. Some of the auc- 
tions charged, in addition, yardage. 
Some made separate charges for feed, 
health inspection, insurance, vaccination, 
and brand inspection. 

Total costs for selling medium and 
heavyweight cattle and hogs of higher 
valuation, as well as larger lots of cattle 
and hogs, were greater at most of the 
auctions studied than at large terminal 
markets. Sheep and lamb commissions 
were generally lower than at terminal 
markets. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the auctions 
studied carried bonds for the protection 
of shippers against loss. These bonds 
ranged from $1,000 to $40,000. 

More than three-fourths of the pro- 
ducers reporting indicated a favorable 
attitude toward the auctions, and the 
same proportion believed they would be 
permanent. 


PACKERS TO ADVERTISE 
MEAT ON NATIONAL SCALE 


HE HEALTHFUL QUALITIES OF 

meat and its place in a balanced diet 
will be featured in a nation-wide, long- 
range advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram, according to recent announcement 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

The program will be one of the most 
extensive ever undertaken by an in- 
dustry. A substantial part of the ad- 
vertising will appear in newspapers and 
magazines, 

The campaign will work for an in- 
creased consumer demand for meat of 
all varieties—beef, fresh pork, veal, mut- 
ton, and lamb. Demand for meat prod- 
ucts such as hams and bacon, lard, and 
sausage, also will be stimulated. The 
program is in line with suggestions made 
by a large number of live-stock growers 
and their organizations. 


The cost of the campaign will be pro- 
rated within the industry. The program 
was prompted by loss of world markets 
and the desire of the industry to utilize 
its facilities to a fuller extent and thereby 
create greater employment, according to 
George A. Schmidt, chairman of the in- 
stitute’s board of directors and president 
of Stahl Meyer, Inc., of New York. 





Mr. Schmidt added that “during the 
last five years the consumption of meat 
and lard averaged only about 12 per cent 
greater than during a similar period 
twenty-five years ago. Nevertheless, our 
population has increased about 40 per 
cent, as compared with a quarter century 
ago. America is considerably behind 
some other nations in meat eating. 
From 1935 to 1939, inclusive, our per 
capita consumption has averaged only 
about 137 pounds a year, while in Ar- 
gentina it was 326 pounds; in New 
Zealand, 321 pounds; and in Australia, 
205 pounds.” 


FARM REPRESENTATIVE IN 
FARM CREDIT HEARINGS 


HE GILLETTE BILL IN THE 

present Congress provides for the 
return of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to its former status as an inde- 
pendent agency. Its passage is being 
urged by live-stock producers of the 
West, who were represented at hear- 
ings on the bill by Frank S. Boice, of 
Sonoita, Arizona, first vice-president of 
the American National Live Stock 
Association. 

His statement, in part, is given below: 

“When we look back to the old, inade- 
quate method of financing the range 
live-stock industry, and then trace 
through the development of the present 
method, beginning in 1917 with the 
establishment of the Federal Land 
Banks, followed in 1923 with the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks, and 
culminating in 1933 with the establish- 
ment of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, it is easy to understand why the 
live-stock producers are deeply appreci- 
ative of and loyal to the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“Under the old system our loans were 
called whenever there was trouble in the 
financial centers, not because the loans 
were sour, but because the commercial 
banks from whom we borrowed were 
faced with shrinking deposits and had to 
have the money. This would completely 
demoralize the entire industry. 

“Twice within recent years Congress 
enacted emergency legislation to relieve 
our financial distress—in the early 
twenties, with the creation of the War 
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Finance Corporation, and again in the 
early thirties, with the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation. There should 
never again be a need for this kind of 
emergency legislation, if the Farm 
Credit Administration continues on a 
sound financial basis so that money is 
available to it in the financial centers 
of the nation. 

“Stockmen want a continuation of 
the sound, adequate, dependable source 
of credit which has been made available 
to them by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in the past. If it is to be ade- 
quate at reasonable cost, it must be 
sound, so as to retain the confidence of 
the investing public which buys the 
bonds and debentures of the system. 
This, we think, is a self-evident fact. If 
it is to remain dependable, the co-opera- 
tive features, whereby the borrower has 
a financial interest in the system, must 
be retained. In 1929, the capital orig- 
inally put into the land banks by the 
federal government had been almost 
completely retired; the farmers and 
stockmen almost owned the banks. Due 
to the emergency of the early thirties, 
there is now a large amount of federal 
funds in the capital structure of the 
Farm Credit Administration. But we 
who use farm credit have not lost sight 
of the desirability, the necessity, even, of 
retiring this government capital, and we 
look forward hopefully to the day when 
we will again own the system. The lend- 
ing of government money to farmers 
and stockmen during the emergencies of 
the past has served us well during the 
emergencies, but as a permanent source 
of credit it is not dependable. It is 
always subject to the ever-changing at- 
titude of Congress toward agriculture. 


“Any credit institution, if it is to con- 
tinue to serve, must, under a policy 
which is fair and just to the borrowers, 
make collections, and anything which 
lowers the morale of the borrowers or 
undermines their determination to meet 
their financial obligations tends to de- 
stroy that credit institution. Since the 
transfer of farm credit to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there has been con- 
stant publicity coming from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and from the gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration 
which to a farm credit borrower in finan- 
cial difficulties or to one who is not dis- 
posed to play fair with his creditor can 
mean only that, until it is convenient for 
him to pay, he will not have to pay. We 
don’t know what the purpose of this pub- 
licity has been; but we do know that, if 
the secretary and the governor had de- 
liberately set out to destroy the land 
banks as a co-operative credit institu- 
tion, they could not have found a more 
subtle or effective method... . 

“We have been assured that there is 
no intention in the Department of Agri- 
culture of using farm credit for the pro- 
motion of other activities of the depart- 
ment; but somehow these assurances 
fail to convince. It is so easy to extend 
relief by easing up on collections that 
we are convinced that a department 
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which -is to a considerable degree con- 
cerned with the granting of subsidy will 
not long resist the temptation to grant 
relief through a credit institution which 
it controls. ... 

“We are convinced that the only way 
to preserve the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration as a co-operative credit institu- 
tion which will continue adequately to 
serve the credit needs of agriculture is 
to take it out of the Department of 
Agriculture and re-establish it as an in- 
dependent agency of the government.” 

Appearing in opposition to the Jones- 
Wheeler bill, which would provide for 
“sovernment guarantee of the land bank 
bonds, retirement of the financial inter- 
est of the borrowers in the land bank 
system, and fixing of rate of interest the 
borrowers should pay,” Mr. Boice 
declared that, “when that is done, the 
banks are no longer co-operative insti- 
tutions. If an institution is truly co-oper- 
ative, the members share in the benefits 
and they must also share in the liabili- 
ties and risks. Charging a $10 member- 
ship fee will not make a co-operative. 

“As citizens and taxpayers, we are 
much disturbed by the proposal that land 
bank bonds be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. In effect, this makes the land 
banks the lenders of government money. 
If those who wrote this legislation are 
sincere in their desire to continue the 
land banks as sound credit institutions, 
why the guarantee of the bonds? They 
sell readily and at low interest rate 
now. It seems to us that the authors of 
this bill anticipate, as we do, that the 
changes proposed in the land bank set-up 
will make for soft and easy credit; that 
this will make the sale of unguaranteed 
land bank bonds difficult even at high 
interest rate, and that the government 
will ultimately stand the loss occasioned 
by unwise lending to farmers. 

“It is also important to remember that 
this bill, if it becomes law, will be 
administered by a Farm Credit Admini- 
stration under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is to a 
considerable degree concerned with the 
granting of subsidy to farmers. It is so 
easy to extend relief by easing up on 
collections that we are convinced that 
the Department of Agriculture will not 
long resist the temptation to grant relief 
through a credit institution which it 
controls. Credit and relief cannot be 
mixed in the same institution. When it 
is tried, it inevitably becomes all relief. 

“I know that this committee is inter- 
ested only in legislation which will be 
of real benefit to the farmers and stock- 
men of the country. We, therefore, make 
the following suggestions: (1) Keep the 
land banks, and the entire farm credit 
system, sound co-operative credit insti- 
tutions, and, if there is to be relief for 
those farmers who are overburdened 
with debt, let it be clean-cut and admini- 
stered by an agency outside farm credit, 
which is set up for that purpose alone; 
and (2) restore the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration to its status as an independent 
unit under a non-partisan board.” 


BOISE HOST TO IDAHO 
COWMEN’S CONVENTION 


OUR HUNDRED “WEATHER. 

beaten men from the cow country 
eased out of the saddle into hard- 
bottomed chairs of Hotel Boise’s crystal 
ball room.” A local report of the meet- 
ing also said they talked long and earn- 
estly of the meaning of Europe’s war 
to the meat industry. 

The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association, May 20-21, was the best 
ever held. Many speakers talked on 
developments abroad and their effect on 
the price of American cattle. Concensus 
was that the fair figures of spring and 
early summer may not last; that the 
war has done nothing to stiffen the 
domestic market; and that the stockmen 
must watch their operations closely to 
maintain moderate profit. 

President Max D. Cohn told the cow- 
men that it is anyone’s guess what effect 
the European struggle will have on our 
export trade. ““We must not consider the 
prices obtained this spring as pointing 
to continuation,” he stated, “and a cash 
reserve to take care of what will cer- 
tainly happen at the close of the war 
will be the best safeguard and insurance 
to protect our business.” He urged fur- 
ther legislation for protection of grazing 
interests. 

Governor C. A. Bottolfsen, of Arco, 
himself a cattleman, said that nearly 
every county is co-operating in the 
state’s anti-theft campaign. He said that 
brand inspection agreements had been 
worked out with Washington and Utah. 
The Governor pointed out that Idaho 
has 575,000 cattle and more than 100,000 
horses. 

John T. Caine III, of the Chicago 
Union Stockyards, said that “upturn in 
prices at the beginning of hostilities last 
fall lasted but a short time because it was 
not on sound foundation. War prices 
are peculiar. Prices go up but purchasing 
power does not. Everything increases. 
There is no real gain. Aftermath wipes 
out all the temporary boost. ... Finest 
thing ahead for us is a probable increase 
in industrial activity, which will expand 
the domestic market. There is a great 
market now for feeder cattle. Good 
thing to watch it.” 

Stockmen were welcomed to Boise by 
Mayor James L. Straight. Dr. R. V. 
Swanson, of Pocatello, responded. Other 
speakers included C. N. Woods, Ogden, 
regional forester; and Davenport R. 
Phelps, western representative of 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

The second day’s session opened with 
a talk by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation. “What about the Bull from the 
Pampas,” was the title of his speech. 
He discussed the foreign trade situation 
and gave a general review of national 
legislative problems of the industry. 
Other talks included those by Harry B. 
Soulen, president of the Idaho Wool 
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Growers’ Association; J. O. Beck, dis- 
trict grazier; Fred Beier, of the Denver 
branch of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service; Dr. A. K. Cuttler, inspector in 
charge of the Idaho district of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry; and Ray 
Wood, who spoke about the coming 
Ogden live-stock show. Walter Gilmer, 
vice-president of the Nevada Cattle- 
men’s Association, was a speaker. 
Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, was the 
banquet speaker the evening of May 20. 


The stockmen urged continuation of 
the fight to require senate ratification 
of trade pacts; favored the Barden 
amendment, providing exemption to agri- 
cultural processors under the wage-hour 
act; demanded continuation of the 
embargo against shipments from coun- 
tries with foot-and-mouth disease; and 
favored a bill of Congressman Woodruff 
which would suspend importation of agri- 
cultural products when domestic prod- 
ucts are selling below parity. 


The convention recommended an inde- 
pendent status for the Farm Credit 
Administration; favored the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
urged enactment of the McCarran animal 
theft bill; and asked that, in live-stock 
theft convictions, pardons be granted 
only after minimum sentence has been 
served. 

Transportation legislation, they 
declared, should give greater considera- 
tion to the matter of shippers than do 
the Wheeler-Lea bills. They favored a 










law to permit movement of live stock 
via the most direct route at the lowest 
rate, opposed repeal of the long-and- 
short-haul section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Regulations on interstate shipments 
of live stock should be uniform and 
simplified, the association said. A reso- 
lution on wild life urged that members 
co-operate with the wild-life organiza- 
tions in regard to fish and game matters. 
The association endorsed the Idaho calf 
plan (p. 16, May Propucer) and urged 
affiliated locals to get behind it. 

The Idaho plan gives 4H Club and FFA 
members an opportunity to gain practi- 
cal experience and make money. At the 
same time, it finances the association. 

A resolution submitted by the graz- 
ing committee favored Senate Bill 3532 
which legalizes and determines the status 
of advisory boards on national forests. 
The committee also favored an act 
which provides that 20 per cent of forest 
fees collected be used for range improve- 
ment. It opposed transfer of the Taylor 
Grazing Service from the Department 
of the Interior, and the Forest Service 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
the present time. 

A bull sale committee recommended 
that the association sponsor its own 
purebred sale. 

Officers elected were: president, Rollie 
Babcock, Moore, Idaho; first vice-presi- 
dent, Rollie Harnes, Boise; second vice- 
president, Walter Lemons, Grangeville; 
executive secretary, Frank Winzeler. 


OREGON COWMEN AIR 
VIEWS AT PENDLETON 


HE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRES- 

ident W. P. Snider of Paisley, at 
the opening session of the Oregon Cat- 
tle and Horse Raisers’ Association con- 
vention, at Pendleton, May 15, criti- 
cized renewal of trade agreements, 
spoke for independence of the Farm 
Credit Administration, favored Senate 
Bill 3532, designed to insure a reason- 
able degree of stability for existing 
soundly established live-stock operators, 
and requested reduction of big game, 
“if an equitable plan for sportsmen and 
range users is to be maintained.” 

Herman Oliver, of John Day, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. 
Other first-session speakers included H. 
W. Mathews, of Swift and Company, 
Chicago, and Oregon Association Sec- 
retary C. L. Jamison. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
predicted a continued fight against re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, at least for sen- 
ate ratification. He said the reason 
stockmen have not been more seriously 
hurt by the act is because slaughter 
has been relatively light, and the country 
has been able to absorb imports. Mollin 
discussed other national problems. 

E. N. Wentworth, director of Ar- 
mour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, ex- 
pressed the opinion that beef prices may 
hold up for several months. As for 
the future of prices in the next year 
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and onezhalf Wentworth said nobody 
could tell. War may prove an im- 
portant factor, he said. 

Belief that a _ satisfactory balance 
could be arrived at as to wild life was 





Other resolutions endorsed the 
amended Barden bill to provide ex- 
emption for labor employed in agricul- 
tural processing plants, asked restora- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administra- 


at expressed by P. B. Murray, director of tion to an independent status, with as 
i the Biological Survey. low a rate of interest as is sound, and 
n- Mac Hoke, Pendleton, president of the opposed further expansion of national 
+i- Oregon Wool Growers’ Association, parks. 
‘Ss, considered the Jones bill in the House The convention urged continuance of 
m and the LaFollette-Bankhead-Wheeler meat grading under federal supervision, 
te bill in the Senate as menacing the best asked for publication of a state brand 
n- interests of farm credit by centralizing book, requested appointment of a dep- 
ig authority in Washington. uty state veterinary, encouraged the 
‘Ss, L. H. Douglas, of the Forest Service, study in eastern Oregon of the problem 
e, Portland, Oregon, said that section 3 of of encroachment of brush on grazing 
1d Senate Bill 3532 was a “step toward land, and asked licensing of auction 
vested rights.” President Snider and yards and dealers. 
e- others defended the bill. With reference to wild life, a resolu- 
. Other speakers included Cecil Ed- tion requested a thirty-day elk season, 
y, > Cua; Meee & eke ee af ok tag ets ta, ee nc a 
, of Oregon; Harry A. Lindgren, exten- ’ 
- sion animal busbandman of Oregon one elk shot, regardless of sex. It was 
State College; Earl B. Snell, Oregon New officers of the Oregon Cattle and 2/80 urged that a new game code, ad- 
secretary of state; G. M. Kerr, Taylor Horse Raisers’ Association. Left to ™inistered by a non-partisan commis- 
n, Grazing Service, Salt Lake City; J. D. right, Herbert Chandler, of Baker, sec- Sion, be adopted, and suggestion was 
4 Mickle, director of agriculture, Salem; ond vice-president; Wayne Stuart, Day- made that stockmen co-operate with 
- P. M. Brandt, head of animal industries ville, president; C. L. Jamison, John hunters. 
mn. division, Oregon State College, and Day, renamed secretary-treasurer, and The association elected Wayne Stu- 
ly George Aiken, Oregon state game com- Robert Lister, Paulina, first vice-presi- art, Dayville, president; Robert Lister, 
oT mission, Ontario. dent. In foreground is outgoing presi- Paulina, vice-president; Herbert Chand- 
y The convention expressed opposition > ad ~aae sae Paisley. Photo jer, Baker, second vice-president; and re- 


to reciprocal trade treaties, demanded 
continuance of the present sanitary em- 
bargo on shipments from countries hav- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease, spoke for 
a national animal theft bill, called for 
a special prosecuting attorney in Ore- 


gon assigned to trial of live-stock cases, 
and endorsed the Institute of American 
Meat Packers’ national meat advertis- 
ing program. 


named C. L. Jamison, John Day, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Ontario was named 
as convention city for 1941. 
Entertainment features were a “Cow- 
valcade” carnival, a cowboy outdoor 
breakfast, and a banquet and dance. 
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NORTH DAKOTA VOTES 
BROADENED ACTIVITIES 


TRONG ACTION TO EXTEND 

organization power was taken at 
the eleventh annual convention of the 
Western North Dakota Stockmen’s As- 
sociation at Minot, North Dakota, on 
May 20-21. Under the action, the 
Mouse River Cattlemen’s Association 
became an affiliate of the North Dakota 
body, a joint legislative committee was 
formed, and the association perfected 
plans for a monthly North Dakota Cat- 
tleman edition of the AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER, to start in July. 

Officers at the helm of the revitalized 
groups are Andrew Johnston, of Alpha, 
president, and Don Short, of Dickinson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Western North 
Dakota association, both re-elected; and 
M. D. Graham, of Burlington, president; 
J.C. Eaton, of Minot, vice-president; and 
D. A. Nelson, of Minot, secretary- 
treasurer of the Mouse River organiza- 
tion. 

Presiding over the 250 stockmen at 
the meeting, President Andrew Johnston 
prognosticated a highly successful year 
for the association. He particularly 
praised convention preparations at 
Minot, which for the first time was 
entertaining the organization. 


Opening session speakers’ included 
Emil Boye, of the North Dakota Pro- 
duction Credit Association, whose sub- 
ject was “Credits”; Mr. Bergeson, of 
the Bergeson Commission Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Jack Pyle, manager 
of Armour and Company, Fargo, on 
“What Is the Market Going To Do”; 
Mr. Howard, of the Central Co-opera- 
tive Association, Fargo; and Mr. Snell, 
of Minot, representing the AAA. 

Discussions on organizational and na- 
tional legislative matters were led by 
J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyoming, 
president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, and Lawrence 
F. Mollin, of Denver, assistant secre- 
tary of the national association. 


National President Brock discussed 
work of the legislative committee of the 
American National in Washington. The 
committee, he said, opposed the recipro- 
cal trade program of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, opposed transfer of the 
Farm Credit Administration to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, had secured 
amendment to the Taylor Grazing Act 
to provide a legal status for advisory 
boards, and was working for similar 
legislation for national forest users. 


Local, state and national organization 
was discussed by Assistant Secretary 
Mollin. He pointed out that the Na- 
tional now has affiliated with it a 
hundred odd local and regional groups 
and seventeen state associations. The 
Western North Dakota Stockmen’s As- 
sociation, and now the Mouse River 
group, are affiliates. 


Other speakers were B. H. Heide, 
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secretary-manager of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago; John 
Hansen, of Bowman, North Dakota; 
Dr. J. W. Robinson, of the State Sani- 
tary Board, on “Auction Rings”; Mr. 
Young, of Bismarck, attorney for the 
North Dakota Taxpayers’ League; Mr. 
Weaver, of the range department of 
the AAA, Washington; J. T. Sarvis, 
associate agronomist at the Northern 
Great Plains field station, Mandan, 
North Dakota; Miss Queena Stewart, 
of Buffalo Gap, South Dakota, secre- 
tary of the South Dakota Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association; and B. E. Groom, of 
Fargo and Langdon, secretary of the 
Red River Valley Feeders’ Association. 

Association secretary Don Short ex- 
plained the plan under which the West- 
ern North Dakota and the Mouse River 
groups would co-operate. He com- 
mended work of President Andrew 
Johnston in past years, and foresaw 
an even fuller representation of the 
North Dakota stockmen in the coming 
year. Affiliation of the Mouse River 
organization, he said, will assure this. 

The North Dakota stockmen in their 
resolutions endorsed the work of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, invited “the Red River Valley 
Feeders’ Association and other producer 
and feeder groups in North Dakota” 
to become affiliated with the state as- 
sociation, and commended the Institute 
of American Meat Packers in its new 
nation-wide meat-advertising campaign. 

Prosecuting officials in live-stock 
theft cases “are failing in their duty,” 
a resolution said, suggesting that the 
attorney general take over prosecution 
of such cases. Parole or suspension of 
sentences in live-stock theft cases should 
be denied, the stockmen urged. 

Legislation providing for inspection 
of live-stock carcasses and hides trans- 
ported by truck, permitting examination 
while en route, and requiring truckers 
to carry bills of sale was favored. 

Readjustment in assessed land valu- 
ations and a study of “actual state 
land values, so as to set up an equitable 
minimum rental rate for leasing,” were 
asked. The convention asked support 
of congressmen, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the President in amending 
the 1937 sugar act “to permit North 
Dakota stockmen and farmers to par- 
ticipate in additional sugar-beet acre- 
age.” 

Control of the waters of the Mouse 
River should be placed under a special 
board, “to the end that all water nec- 
essary for proper flooding and irriga- 
tion in the valley shall be first so 
supplied.” 


Attorney J. S. Taylor, of Watford 
City, acted as toastmaster at a banquet 
held the first evening. Principal 
speaker was Cullen L. Wright, of 
Omaha. 

Concensus was that the Western 


North Dakota association is now “really 
on the map and going places.” 


WASHINGTON GROUP AT 
OMAK AND OKANOGAN 


ASHINGTON CATTLEMEN 

met in annual meeting at Omak 

and Okanogan, May 17-18, to hear 

speakers on a wide range of subjects. 

Presiding over the group was Wash- 

ington Cattlemen’s Association presi- 

dent, R. L, Picken, of Tonasket. He 

opened the sessions with a review of 
the activities of the state association. 

Delegates at the Okanogan phase of 
the convention heard speakers, as listed 
on the program, as follows: John Thorp, 
county assessor, Okanogan; L. B. Burk, 
Washington, D. C.; L. H. Douglas, as- 
sistant regional forester, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Louis Balsam, of the Colville 
Indian Agency, Nespelem; F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association; Senator C, C. 
Dill, Spokane; C. C. Morrison, develop- 
ment agent of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, Seattle; and I. W. Ringer, secre- 
tary, Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
Seattle. 

In Omak, the cattlemen heard H. H. 
Henry, of the Federal Land Bank at 
Spokane; John Moninger, of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago; Bernard McCauley, member 
of state game commission; and Marvil 
R. Hales, state agricultural department, 
Olympia. 

Rufus Schnebly, of Ellensburg, was 
named president of the Washington 
association, and A. J. Hensel, of Wat- 
erville, vice-president. Con Maddox 
was renamed secretary-treasurer. 

The convention recommended _ that 
something be done in the state about 
reduction of taxes on privately owned 
grazing land. It favored the Johnson 
bill, S. 3532, which would legalize ad- 
visory boards on the national forests 
and to some extent stabilize grazing 
rights. It opposed creation of addi- 
tional national parks, and requested that 
ten-year permits be given qualified per- 
mittees under the Taylor Grazing Act 
“at the earliest moment.” Clarification 
of Section 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act 
“in order to permit the various states 
to select public land held under Section 
15 leases on a basis of equal value, pro- 
vided the state first obtain consent of 
Section 15 lessee,” was asked. Continu- 
ance of the present policy of the state 
land office was favored and changes in 
the Forest Service opposed. 

Other resolutions favored uniform 
beef grading, approved Congressman 
Woodruff’s bill to suspend imports in 
periods when domestic prices are below 
parity, commended the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, favored Senator 
McCarran’s national animal theft bill, 
and opposed modification of the em- 
bargo on shipments from countries hav- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease. ; 

The Farm Credit Administration 
should be returned to an independent 
status, the Washington cattlemen urged, 
and interest rates should be maintained 
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at “the lowest possible rate consistent 
with sound business.” The rate of in- 
terest on Federal Land Bank Loans 
should be made permanent at 3% per 
cent, they said. 

Resolutions on transportation matters 
opposed the Wheeler-Lea bills, asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to es- 
tablish through routes in the public inter- 
est, “even if railroads are short-hauled 
thereby,” and requested that “citizens 
be permitted to continue transporting 
their own product over the highways 
with the least possible restrictions.” 

Amendment that would require Sen- 
ate ratification of treaties made under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was asked. The tuberculosis and Bang’s 
disease eradication program should be 
continued, the cowmen said, as well as 
work done in calfhood vaccination. They 
favored the adoption of “a sound and 
practical” sanitary inspection law. 

State line barriers were condemned. 
Amendment to provide proper exemption 
under wage-hours act to agricultural 
processors was requested. 

Closer co-operation in the matter of 
prevention of live-stock thefts and a 
reciprocal inspection plan among states 
were urged. 

Carelessness in the disposition of con- 
tainers used in handling lead arsenate 
was condemned. A study of the question 
of cattle guards on roads was asked. 


NOTES ABOUT MEETINGS 


. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
at a meeting of the Greenlee County 
(Arizona) Cattlemen’s Association were 
those which opposed the granting of 
right of ways for stock driveways across 
state land leased to cattlemen; approved 
state land board’s proposed ten-year 
leases and elimination of “date-of-sale 
clause;” commended organizers of the 
Arizona Tax Research Association, which 
will inquire into the state’s taxation 
set-up; endorsed legislation that would 
recognize grazing as one of the major 
purposes of the national forests, prefer- 
ences as rights entitled to legal protec- 
tion, and provide legal status for ad- 
visory boards. Among the speakers was 
State Treasurer William Peterson, who 
explained the importance of changing 
state leases from five- to ten-year terms, 
and discussed the sales clause and estab- 
lishment of a temporary emergency leas- 
ing fee of 11% cents an acre. Other speak- 
ers included S. W. Coon, director in the 
Arizona Tax Research Association; Dr. 
William Pistor, University of Arizona 
veterinarian; Tom Rigden, extension ani- 
mal husbandman; Louie Horrell, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association; “Uncle” Ed Cosper, Green- 
lee County pioneer; and Joe Hunt, Live 
Stock Sanitary Board member. 


WANT FOREST ADVISORY BOARDS 


Resolutions adopted at the convention 
of the Steamboat Springs Stock Growers’ 


June, 1940 


Association at Steamboat Springs, Colo- 
rado, on May 7 included endorsement of 
a law to provide for advisory boards on 
national forests; endorsement of the man- 
ner in which assessors for the Western 
Slope fixed values of live stock and land; 
and opposition to “any member of the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange financing or 
having any speculator who might come 
into our territory to buy our stock which 
would go on the market in competition 
with any stock that might be shipped by 
an individual from our territory.” The 
stockmen discussed a proposal to erect 
a corral along the highway to permit 
inspection of cattle moved by truck in 
line with suggestion by the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association 
that such corrals be built at strategic 
points along highways. Among speakers 
at the meeting was Dr. B. F. Davis, 
secretary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 


and Feeders’ Association. A. A. Curtis 
was re-elected president of the Steam- 
boat association. I. G. Arnold was named 
vice-president, and B. M. Cruse was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


COLORADO MEETING AT MEEKER 


Meeker, Colorado, will be host on June 
20-22 to the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association. The program 
lists these speakers in the opening ses- 
sion: Association President A. A. Smith, 
annual report; Secretary B. F. Davis, 
report; Mayor Harlan D. Coulter, Pres- 
ident Malvin Crawford of the Rio Blanco 
Stock Growers’ Association, and George 
Watson, of Eagle, giving welcoming ad- 
dresses, and Vice-President Howard K. 
Linger, responding. Reports by the 
board of control, finance committee, and 
other committees will be made. Second- 
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day speakers are: Claude Rees, of Rifle, 
secretary of the Western Slope Cattle- 
men’s Association; J. Elmer Brock, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, on “Lease and Tax 
Values of Grazing Lands;” Donald Keim, 
of the Colorado State Chamber of Com- 
merce, on “Proposed Amendments to the 
State Constitution;” F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association; A. A. Blakely, of the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange; and Dr. 
R. M. Gow, state veterinary commis- 
sioner, on “Bang’s Control through Calf 
Vaccination.” Other speakers will be 
D. L. Mullendore, of the FCA, and J. E. 
Reno, Greeley, Colorado, cattleman, on 
“Government Purchase of Submarginal 
Lands.” A feature of the convention 
will be a fish-fry on the White River 
and a beef and buckskin barbecue. 


HEAR NATIONAL SECRETARY 


Speakers at the annual spring meeting 
of the Fresno County Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at Sanger, California, were 
Secretary F. E. Mollin of the American 
National Live Stock Association; Past 
President Hubbard Russell of the Ameri- 
can National; Earl Schlaman, secretary 
of the Pacific States Live Stock Market- 
ing Association; President Ted Cham- 
berlin and Secretary John Curry of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association; Clyde 
Harris, of the CCA protective service; 
Elmer Wurth, assistant farm adviser of 
Fresno County; Edgar Wallace, of Por- 
terville; and Harvey Russell, of Madera. 
President Sig Hobler of the Fresno asso- 
ciation presided at the sessions. He 
stated that grass conditions are excep- 
tionally favorable this year. 


COMMENDS WEED BURNING 


Harry Sloan, of Lompoc, was elected 
president of the Santa Barbara Branch 
of the California Cattlemen’s Association 
at a meeting at Los Alamos recently, 
succeeding Ted Chamberlin, now presi- 
dent of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. Charles R. Tognazzi, of Los 
Alamos, was re-elected vice-president, 
and Dorothy V. Main retained as secre- 
tary. Speakers at the meeting included 
President Ted Chamberlin of the CCA, 
County Supervisor Fred Stevens, County 
Farm Supervisor Sid Anderson, and 
County Agricultural Commissioner Gene 
Kellogg. Resolutions adopted commended 
the state highway division’s burning of 
weeds along highways to prevent fires, 
and commended county rodent control 
work. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VIEWS 


Strengthening of the national defense 
but keeping the United States out of 
war, limiting of financial aid in agricul- 
tural adjustment program to crops do- 
mestically consumed, and opposition to 
financing farm aid through processing 
taxes’ were called for in the resolutions 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Other resolutions 
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asked for amendment to the labor rela- 
tions act, repeal of the wage-hour act, 
cutting of federal expenditures, reten- 
tion of the national debt limit, and re- 
vision of taxes to encourage production 
activity. The “easy money policy” is 
weakening the economic structure and 
threatens private enterprise and savings, 
one of the resolutions stated. Federal re- 
lief, it was declared, should only sup- 
plement assistance from state and local 
governments when their resources are 
inadequate. A resolution on State Rights 
set forth the cardinal principle that 
rights not specifically granted to the 
federal government are reserved to the 
states and declared that “this principle in 
recent years has been infringed upon by 
the federal government.” The resolution 
pointed out among others the instance 
of withdrawal and reservation of lands 
in public domain states and federal pur- 
chase of lands formerly in private own- 
ership in both public land and non-public 
land states. “This has proceeded to a 
point in several states where the fed- 
eral government has become the master 
rather than the servant of the people, 
in total disregard of the effect on local 
tax structures and on the stability of 
local industry.” J. Elmer Brock, presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, served on the cham- 
ber’s resolutions committee. 


POWDER RIVER COWMEN MEET 


State and district live-stock association 
and state college and extension service 
representatives spoke to 250 Powder 
River country cowmen assembled at 
Broadus, Montana, on April 13. W. T. 
Waite, Broadus cattleman, was chairman 
of the meeting. The speakers were Paul 
Orcutt, extension live-stock specialist; 
A. L. Baker, of the range live-stock ex- 
periment station at Miles City; W. C. 
Hartpence, wool buyer; Dr. Howard 
Welch, veterinarian of Montana State 
College; Paul Etchepare, secretary of the 
Montana Wool Growers’ Association; 
E. A. Phillips, secretary of the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association; and J. B. 
Grierson, president of the Southeastern 
Montana Live Stock Association. 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Resolutions passed by the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association at a 
meeting in Chicago opposed the recip- 
rocal trade agreement policy; urged that 
the Farm Credit Administration be made 
an independent agency; urged that co- 
operative research and service division 
of the FCA remain with that agency; 
endorsed the promotion program for 
pork and pork products; commended 
work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; opposed curtailment of outlets for 
meat and meat products “either by legis- 
lation or taxation;” favored legislation 
to clarify exemption and tolerance of 
labor under the wages-hours law in 
handling, processing, marketing, trans- 
portation, and preparing meat and meat 
products; urged adequate supervision of 


live-stock marketing operations “because 
the great majority of live-stock auctions, 
small markets, and concentration points 
are not under federal supervision .. . 
and evidence shows that many are not 


being operated in the interest of pro- 
ducers.” 


ASK PROTECTION FOR STRAYS 


Speakers at a meeting of the Calaveras 
Live Stock Association, held at San 
Andreas, California, were Secretary John 
Curry of the California Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation; State Forest Ranger A. §, 
Freer; Senator Jesse Mayo, of Angels; 
and County Agricultural Commissioner 
Lee Leonard. Chairman at the meeting 
was C. J. Tiscornia, president of the 
organization, assisted by Secretary John 
Huberty. A resolution was adopted 
asking for an ordinance to provide that 
“stray animals may not be taken up 
unless the owner of the land has fenced 
his property with a fence as described 
by law.” 


OFFICERS CHOSEN 


The Western Oregon Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, made up of affiliated county or- 
ganizations in the western part of Ore- 
gon, recently elected the following offi- 
cers: Al Powers, of Coquille, president; 
Lode McDonald, of Beronia, vice-presi- 
dent; H. A. Lindgren, of Corvallis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Presidents of the various 
county associations make up the execu- 
tive committee. 


COCHISE-GRAHAM GROUP MEETS 


Charley McKinney, of Courtland, Ari- 
zona, has been re-elected president of 
the Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation; John P. Cull, of Douglas, vice- 
president; and Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, 
secretary. Meeting at Douglas, Arizona, 
members of the Cochise-Graham group 
heard Louis Horrell, president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, on 
the tie-in between the state and Cochise- 
Graham groups; Tom Rigden, extension 
animal husbandman; E. B. Stanley, ani- 
mal husbandman of the University of 
Arizona; County Agent Mark Bliss, on 
AAA problems; J. E. Browning, on “Reg- 
istration of Quarter Horses;” Marvin 
Smith, on Forest Service matters; and 
William Alberts, state land commis- 
sioner. Henry G. Boice, president of 
the Arizona Tax Research Association, 
said that his organization “is not criti- 
cizing anybody, but only making an ap- 
peal to ascertain facts and see what can 
be done, when the facts are known, to- 
ward reducing expenditures and lessen- 
ing the load on taxpayers.” 


NATIONAL’S SECRETARY SPEAKER 


Town Hall, a Los Angeles business 
and professional men’s discussion group, 
heard F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, recently on the subject of recip- 
rocal trade treaties. He said that ranch- 
ers do not believe in giving away the 
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It also found that the brand inspection 
problem was complicated by auction 
sales and truck movement. 

The committee’s report was based on 
returns from a questionnaire sent to 
members of the American National Live 
Stock Association’s seventeen-man stand- 
ing committee on brand, theft, and sani- 
tary regulations in interstate commerce. 

Recommendations submitted called for 
registry of brand inspection agencies as 
marketing agencies under the provisions 
of the Packers and Stock Yards <Act; 
enactment of laws dealing with move- 
ment of live stock in states having no 
such laws; maintenance by the states of 
inspection at public markets in other 
states, either by providing their own in- 
spectors or through joint inspection; 
uniform rules for inspectors on deter- 
mination of ownership. 

Not a single state has satisfactorily 
met the truck movement situation, the 
committee reported. It recommended 
that inspection points be established and 
unloading chutes provided at strategic 
points; that a bill of sale from the re- 
corded owner of the brand appearing on 
the live stock be required, or, when 
owner accompanies shipment, an inspec- 
tion certificate; that highway patrolmen 
be provided with a copy of the official 
state brand book, and that it would be 
advantageous to have the state’s live- 
stock brand law printed in the brand 
book. 

The brand experts thought it worth- 
while for the live-stock industry to have 
a representative attend schools of in- 
struction of patrolmen. It will be nec- 
essary in some states, they said, to pass 
laws requiring patrolmen to stop and 
give clearance to trucks. 

Information on which the committee 
based its recommendations revealed that 
inspectors in two of the fifteen states 
operated under civil service and that in 
both instances it was not satisfactory. 
Brand inspectors, the committee recom- 
mended, should be appointed from a list 
submitted by state live stock associa- 
tions. 

Each state should see to it that proper 
laws are made to safeguard the producer 
and buyer in live-stock auction sales, 
with particular emphasis on brand in- 
spection and sanitary regulations, the 
committeemen said. Inspectors at auc- 
tion sales should be appointed under 
supervision of the state board or the 
state association. 

Purchasers of cattle through auction 
sales should be provided with a clearance 
certificate showing number, brands, and 
classification as to sex. 

There should be no duplication or con- 
flicting brands within a state. States 
should adopt a uniform system of com- 
piling recorded brands as published in 
the official brand book. Brands should 
be re-recorded not oftener than once in 
five years, preferably ten years. 

The committee endorsed the McCarran 
national animal theft bill, which makes it 
a federal felony to transport stolen live 
stock across a state line. 
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The special committee is made up of 
Howard Linger, vice-president of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ 
Association, chairman; Henry P. Hansen, 
president of Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association; and Russell Thorp, secre- 
tary-chief inspector, Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association. 

On the American National committee 
are Linger, Hansen, and Thorp, who is 
chairman, and W. H. Donald, president 
of the Live Stock Commission of Mon- 
tana; Tom Jones, president of the South 
Dakota association; Andrew Johnston, 
president of the North Dakota associa- 
tion; William B. Wright, Nevada asso- 
ciation president; Max Cohn, Idaho asso- 
ciation president; L. C. Montgomery, 
president of the Utah association; Ted 
Chamberlin, California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation president; John P. Cull, of Ari- 
zona, executive committeeman of the 
American National; Con Jackson, New 
Mexico association president; John P. 
Helphrey, of the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association; C. L. Jamison, Oregon asso- 
ciation secretary; George R. Jones, of 
Oklahoma City; Will J. Miller, commis- 
sioner of Kansas Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission; and Henry Bell, secretary 
of the Texas association. 


STUDIES OF LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING PROPOSED 


HERE ARE SIGNS NOW OF DEFI- 

nite revival of interest in marketing 
problems, says Frederick V. Waugh in 
an article, “Proposed Studies of Live 
Stock Marketing,” appearing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s “Agricultural 
Situation.” 

Much research has dealt with efficiency 
of marketing, he said. But usually the 
studies have been limited to small details 
—how to operate a milk plant, whether 
to pack apples in boxes or baskets, and 
how to handle and grade eggs. Much of 
this research has dealt with efficiency of 
marketing functions performed by the 
farmer and local agencies. Too little at- 
tention has been given the important 
problems of transportation, processing, 
handling, and selling in the central and 
terminal wholesale markets, and to the 
problem of retailing. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is being urged to help the state agricul- 
tural colleges to study a wide variety of 
marketing problems which confront pro- 
ducers of all sorts of agricultural com- 
modities, he said. Details of the pro- 
gram have not been decided upon, but 
a wide variety of studies proposed cen- 
ter in two general problems fundamental 
to all agricultural marketing: (1) Effi- 
ciency in marketing; (2) development 
and maintenance of a desirable degree 
and type of competition. Mr. Waugh 
says that a real understanding of these 
two problems and their implications to 
agriculture would go far toward perfect- 
ing a marketing system—for live stock 
and agriculture as a whole. 


CONDITION IN EARLY LAMB 
AREAS STATED FAVORABLE 


ONDITIONS ARE GIVEN AS EX. 

ceptionally favorable for early lambs 
in nearly all the early lambing areas in 
the far western states, in the May 13 
report of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Total marketings of early lambs in 
April were much smaller than last year, 
as a result of much smaller shipments 
from California. Weather and feed con- 
ditions continued very favorable in that 
state, and shipments during May exceed- 
ed those of last May. 

Arizona’s shipments of early lambs 
were about completed by the end of 
April. In Texas, conditions were above 
average and shipments of fat sheep and 
lambs in May and June are expected to 
be much heavier than during these 
months last year. 

In the southeastern states, the spring 
continued late. Condition of lambs on 
May 1 was below average, and death 
losses of lambs were above average. 
Marketings of volume will be late and 
smaller than usual. 

In Missouri and other early lamb areas 
of the Corn Belt, early lambs developed 
slowly and proportion of marketings be- 
fore July 1 may be below average. 

In the northwestern states, conditions 
were exceptionally favorable in the early 
lambing areas. 


CORRECTION 


In “Values of Range Grazing Lands” 
(p. 8, May PRopucer), in the fourth 
paragraph, the 11.66 should be “per 
cent” instead of “cents;” the formula in 
“Investment in land” on page 4, should 
be “Investment in land= 
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CALENDAR 
JUNE 


4- 6—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Lander. 
4- 6—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, North Salt Lake, Utah. 
10-12—-South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Ft. Pierre. 
13-15—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Valentine. 
13-15—Nebraska Junior Stock Grow- 
ers’ Ass’n Convention, Valentine. 
20-22—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n Convention, 
Meeker. 
24-28—National AAA Range Confer- 
ence, Midland and San Angelo, 
Texas, and points between. 
JULY 
8-18—American Institute of Co- 
operation Annual Meeting, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 
AUGUST s 
5-10—North Montana State Fair, 
Great Falls. 
27-28—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
SEPTEMBER 
11-14—-Pendleton Round-up, Pendleton, 
Oregon. 
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MEAT ADVERTISING STARTS 


NATIONAL MEAT ADVERTIS- 

ing campaign is to be started im- 
mediately by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. The campaign will be 
one of the most extensive ever under- 
taken by any industry. 

This is an important announcement to 
the live-stock industry. For many years 
such a campaign has been in the minds 
of stockmen. 

The decision to start an advertising 
campaign was prompted, the institute’s 
announcement said, by loss of world mar- 
kets and the desire of the industry te 
utilize its facilities to the fullest extent 
and thereby create more employment. 


The decision is in line with requests of 
producers and producer associations, in- 
cluding the American National Live 
Stock Association. Early this year that 
organization by resolution urged the in- 
stitute to consider the important question 
of advertising. Last year the national 
group urged “an immediate advertising 
campaign through the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers to develop and main- 
tain an adequate industry advertising 
program.” 

The cattlemen made these requests 
because they could see no workable and 
equitable way in which the grower of 
the raw material could do the job. They 
reasoned that the packer branch of the 
industry, paying for the raw material 
on the basis of what is received for the 
finished product, minus processing, mar- 
keting, and other charges, plus a rea- 
sonable profit, could best handle the job. 


Much good will come from the adver- 
tising campaign. It will add to the 
effectiveness of the research and educa- 
tional work which has been carried on by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
It comes at a time when we have appar- 
ently reached the point where meat pro- 
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duction is on the uptrend. Statistics 
reveal that already cattle and hogs have 
arrived at the turning point toward an 
increased kill. It gives hope that prices 
can be maintained on a fair basis as 
meat output increases. 

The stockmen have long believed in 
advertising. They heartily agree with 
the chairman of the institute’s committee 
on public relations, G. F. Swift, who in 
proposing the campaign to the institute 
said “that constructive advertising 
creates and insures a larger market, and 
that the industry cannot afford not to 
advertise.” 


THE WHEELER-LEA BILLS 


NNOUNCEMENT THAT THE 

House of Representatives had on 
May 9 recommitted the conference report 
on S. 2009, the Wheeler-Lea transporta- 
tion bill, by roll call vote of 209 to 182, 
is of special interest to the western live- 
stock industry. But the situation should 
be watched closely, to the end that the 
bill be killed. 


No better example could be offered of 
the wrong way in which to legislate than 
the action on this bill from the very 
start. First, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a trans- 
portation bill. That committee was com- 
posed of representatives of the railroads 
and of the railway labor organizations. 
The people who pay the freight—the 
shipping public—were completely 
ignored, and they have had to fight an 
uphill battle from the very beginning to 
prevent passage of legislation that would 
cost them millions upon millions of dol- 
lars in years to come. 


Finally the bill was drafted, and it is 
reported that it was handed to Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee and 
Chairman Lea of the House committee 
by the President with instructions to 
pass it. Then followed the usual tedious 
legislative procedure. The Senate finally 
passed the bill in much its original form. 
The House, more responsive to the people 
back home, made many changes, and the 
bills sent to conference late last year 
were vastly different from each other. 

The conference committee did not start 
work until early this year, and has been 
several months wrangling over a com- 
promise report. While no doubt the 
conference report was a large improve- 
ment over the original bill and some- 
what of an improvement over either of 
the individual bills sent to conference, 
due to the pressure of many interested 
organizations, yet it left much to be 
desired. 

Among its major defects might be 
cited the fact that, while it brought 
under regulation the majority of water 
carriers and somewhat extended the con- 
trol over various types of motor carriers, 
it failed to provide for any of the much 
needed economies in railroad manage- 
ment and operation. Hence the inevit- 
able result of the regulation of all car- 
riers without the enforcement of needed 


economies would be to destroy transpor- 
tation competition and to freeze trans- 
portation rates at the present high rail- 
road level. Beyond question, that is 
what the railroads were seeking, and 
their attitude ever since the start of the 
depression, during which time they have 
failed to make an effort to reduce trans- 
portation costs, but instead have striven 
to justify present high rates on the 
ground of railroad need of revenue, has, 
in our opinion, been a major factor in 
prolonging the depression. 

Another major defect, and strictly in 
line with the policy mentioned above, 
was the failure to provide for safeguard- 
ing interest of shippers and making man- 
datory a through routes provision at the 
lowest available rate. Instead, it em- 
phasized the right of the originating 
carrier to long-haul a commodity regard- 
less of the wishes or rights of the 
shipper. 

Undoubtedly there is some good in the 
bill just recommitted. Undoubtedly we 
need amendments to the existing trans- 
portation law. But, when action on it is 
undertaken next year, it should start 
with full recognition of the rights of the 
people who pay the freight. If we have 
reached the point in our national economy 
where we cannot give justice to shippers 
because a few men will be temporarily 
put out of work in some locality or be- 
cause some railroad is not allowed to 
haul a product as far as possible on its 
own line, then unquestionably the nation 
is on the decline. It is ironical to an 
extreme that we have surpluses of almost 
everything produced in this country, on 
the one hand, and underconsumption 
among the masses of our population, on 
the other, and that the barrier between 
them is the high cost of transportation— 
and nobody has the courage to do any- 
thing to straighten it out. 


THE JOHNSON FOREST BILL 


N LINE WITH RESOLUTION 

adopted at the Denver convention and 
with requests received from various asso- 
ciations, many of whose members are 
forest permittees, the American National 
Live Stock Association spent considerable 
time in working out a bill the purpose 
of which was twofold: First, to legalize 
the forest advisory boards and to define 
their duties; and, second, to insu¥ve a 
reasonable degree of stability for present 
forest users—something that has been 
impossible under the arbitrary rules es- 
tablished by the Forest Service itself. 


The bill was introduced by Senator 
Johnson of Colorado, and is known as 
S. 3532. Many conferences were held 
with officials of the Forest Service in the 
process of preparation, and they indicated 
that they could work under Sections 1 
and 2 of the bill dealing with the advis- 
ory boards, but refused to give their 
approval to Section 3, dealing with the 
guarantees of stability, although Secre- 
tary Wallace, in conference with the 
American National’s committee, wanted 
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the Forest Service and the committee to 
come to agreement, that he considered 
the proposal reasonable, urged the forest 
officials to accept it, made suggestions 
along that line, and urged continuance 
of negotiations. 

Despite the fact that the conferees 
representing the Forest Service had in- 
dicated their approval of the language 
of Sections 1 and 2 of the bill, they re- 
fuse to endorse even these provisions 
in the official report rendered to Honor- 
able Ellison D. Smith, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which the bill had been referred. This 
report, while bearing the signature of 
Secretary Wallace, was, of course, pre- 
pared by the Forest Service itself. Their 
refusal to endorse these provisions, 
claiming there was no advantage in them 
because advisory boards already exist, 
merely emphasized the fact that after a 
third of a century of arbitrary rule the 
bureaucrats in charge of the Forest 
Service are not willing that Congress 
itself impose any restraint or define any 
course of action for this bureau, orig- 
inally created by Congress. While it is 
true that there are advisory boards in 
certain districts, it is likewise true that 
in many districts these boards exist in 
name only, and that the forests have 
been managed in an autocratic manner, 
long-experienced stockmen being told by 
fledgling supervisors when to move their 
cattle onto the forests, when to take 
them out, how to handle them, where to 
salt them, where to put drift fences, 
and being subjected to other restrictions 
too numerous to mention. 

As to the question of Section 3, it is 
openly admitted by the Forest Service 
itself that the policy of distribution has 
been a failure. It has kept well estab- 
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T. H. Ramsay 


lished live-stock outfits in constant doubt 
as to what they could expect in the way 
of permits and has benefited only an 
ever-changing group of small permittees 
who have been on and off the forests like 
the proverbial Flannigan. The record 
of permits over the years shows that the 
stable operator has been the substantial 
operator, though not necessarily of large 
size. It is an admitted fact that stability 
of operation goes hand in hand with con- 
servation of the range, and hence the 
Forest Service by adherence to a wornout 
policy has worked directly against its 
major purpose—that of conservation. 

Furthermore, the policy of redistribu- 
tion has developed to the extent in some 
areas that the permits are now so small 
as to be of little use to anyone. The 
average cattle permit in the entire coun- 
try is less than seventy-five head per 
permittee—considerably below any safe 
economic unit basis. In some areas the 
permits are cut up to a degree about 4 
third of the national average. 

The claim is advanced in the report 
that Section 3 constitutes a step toward 
a vested right. On the contrary, it only 
guarantees the right of the present user 
so long as the secretary finds the area in 
question is best adapted to grazing use. 
It does not restrict the secretary’s right 
in the interest of permanent welfare to 
devote the area to other uses. Further- 
more, the bill contains no restrictions 
upon transfer cuts, which would show 
that no vested right is contemplated. 
The bill goes very little further than to 
carry out the present policy of the Forest 
Service. It does not go so far in the 
establishment of the rights of the per- 
mittees as does the Taylor act. The 


officials of the Forest Service should 
realize that this is confusing to permit- 
tees on the forest, when these officials 
object on one hand to a mild bill, grant- 
ing some protection and stability to forest 
users, and on the other hand to a transfer 
order which would place these stockmen 
under a law containing even greater 
protection. 


DEATHS 


H. RAMSAY, CATTLEMAN OF 
e Red Bluff, California, was killed 
at Salina, Kansas, May 18. The fatal 
accident occurred during inspection of 
an elevator belonging to the Shella- 
barger Mill and Elevator Company, of 
which he was a director. He was born 
March 2, 1869, the son of a Forty-Niner 
family. He was a past president of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, presi- 
dent of the Pacific National Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, and had served on 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association for 
many years. He was active in the live- 
stock industry as a partner of Fred 
Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, and engaged 
in many other activities. 


Gustav Becker 


Gustav Becker, cattleman, eighty- 
three, died at Springerville, Arizona, on 
February 2. He settled in Round Valley 
when he was twenty, before Springer- 
ville was a town. In the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association “News Letter,” 
Mrs. J. M. Keith says: “He helped bring 
civilization to northern Arizona, and his 
mark of effort and achievement is woven 
back and forth across the north half of 
this state. Then, a few years ago he saw 
his dream of over forty years consum- 
mated in the completion of Highway 60 
which brought the north and the south 
together by shortening the distance 
more than one third. Few men have had 
a more colorful or interesting life than 
Mr. Becker, and very few have gone 
about their good deeds with such mod- 
esty.” 

Julian L. Bivins 

Julian L. Bivins, forty-three, member 
of the legislative committee of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and his son William, twenty-one, 
were killed when their airplane crashed 
on May 23. They had long been inter- 
ested in aviation. Julian L. Bivins was 
born in Grayson County, Texas. He 
moved to the Panhandle at an early age 
and was educated there. He was raised 
in the cattle business. He was promin- 
ent in affairs of the industry in his 
state and nationally. Recently he repre- 
sented the industry in legislative af- 
fairs at Washington in his capacity as 
legislative committeeman. He is sul- 
vived by his wife, Berneta Wilson 
Bivins, also of an old Panhandle family, 
a son and daughter, a brother, Miles G. 
Bivins, and his mother, Mary E. Bivins. 
His son William was also a member 
of the American National. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


ESTORATION OF THE FCA’s 

independence, as provided for in 
the Gillette bill, must await action by 
another Congress, observers believe. 
They see no signs of enactment for the 
Jones bill, lowering interest rates and 
guaranteeing land bank bonds. The Kle- 
berg bill, which reduces interest rates, 
guarantees bank bonds, provides in- 
stallment purchase of stock, and sets a 
four-year statute of limitations on feed 
and seed loans, may provide basis for 
legislation on the credit problem... . 
Testifying at Washington hearings for 
the Gillette bill and against Wheeler- 
Jones bill was Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, 
Arizona, vice-president of the American 
National Live Stock Association (see 
p. 5). Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace said that policies pur- 
sued by the FCA during the agricul- 
tural low income years of 1933-34 
“bailed out” creditor banks and insur- 
ance companies but “left farmers with 
debts they can never pay.” Continuation 
of these policies, he declared, would 
cause serious losses to the loan agency 
and borrowers. He said the fact that 
25 per cent of the FCA borrowers were 
delinquent proved the former policies 
unsound, The secretary said that the 
FCA, under his direction, was attempt- 
ing to relieve some of the farm debt 
pressure by reamortizing loans and giv- 
ing borrowers longer periods in which 
to pay. 


FORESTS AND PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Investigation of the administration of 
public lands, called for in a resolution 
introduced by Senator Pat McCarran, 
of Nevada, received approval of a spe- 
cial Senate appropriation committee and 
is being pushed toward consideration on 
the floor of the Senate. Observers be- 
lieve the senators will approve it. The 
legislative committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association re- 
quested the investigation. . . . Testifying 
in favor of the Johnson forest bill, 
which would establish advisory boards 
on the national forests and lend certain 
stability to forest land grazing use, 
were William. B. Wright, member of the 
executive committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association, and J. 
Elmer Brock, its president. 


TRANSPORTATION 


House rejection of a conference re- 
port on the Wheeler-Lea transportation 
bill, which was assumed ready for final 
action, probably lays at rest the meas- 
ure for this session. The bill would 
bring, for the first time, water, rail, 
and motor carriers under uniform ICC 
regulation. . .. American National Live 
Stock Association representatives at 
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Washington joined» other agricultural 
groups in the protest that the bill (1) 
ignores public interest and lays the 
basis for a transportation monopoly; 
(2) will increase cost of distributing 
agricultural products; (3) will increase 
cost of things farmers buy; (4) will 
retard economic recovery of the nation 
by adverse effects upon agriculture; 
and (5) ignores the fundamental pur- 
pose for which government regulation 
was established—protection of public 
interest. . . . ICC Chairman Eastwood 
says that there is basically a surplus of 
transportation in the United States. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Extending federal crop insurance to 
cotton was the purpose of a measure 
passed by Congress but vetoed by the 
President. It would have increased from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000 the appropri- 
ation for the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. Wheat insurance is ex- 
panding, according to Department of 
Agriculture releases; but the President 
in his veto of the cotton insurance bill 
said that the similar experiment in 
wheat was not yet satisfactory. 


CURB ON BUREAUS 


Pending in Congress is the Logan- 
Walter bill—a measure intended to pre- 
scribe new rules of procedure for gov- 
ernment agencies with broad legislative, 
judicial, and administrative powers. It 
is declared to represent sentiment against 
exercise of arbitrary authority by bu- 
reaus and other agencies of the govern- 
ment, 


CORN EXPORT SUBSIDY 


Corn export under a subsidy program 
has been designed to relieve the coun- 
try’s corn situation. Under the program, 
which is similar to that used last year 
to sell surplus cotton and wheat, the 
sale of some 20,000,000 bushels of corn 
has already been made to the United 
Kingdom. 


WAGE-HOUR AMENDMENTS 


Chances of revision of the wage-hour 
law evidently are gone, so far as the 
present session is concerned. The law, 
generally conceded defective in many 
respects, seemed in for amendments; 
but even changes approved by the Pres- 
ident have failed, among which were 
these two: That the wage-hour act 
should be extended to all employes en- 
gaged in processing farm products; that 
workers employed in canning, packing, 
and other processing of farm products, 
and in preparation for market, should 
be removed from hour and overtime 
regulations. Live-stock industry repre- 
sentatives pushed for the agricultural 
exemptions. ... An article in the United 


States News says that the Wages and 
Hours Administration is prepared to 
give employers, through reinterpreta- 
tion, many concessions without waiting 
for Congress to amend the wage-hour 
law. . . . The powers approved a 36- 
cents-an-hour wage in the wool industry. 





WAR INJECTS ELEMENT OF 
UNCERTAINTY IN FORECAST 


ERMANY’S DRIVE ON THE 

western front has “added an element 
of uncertainty to American industrial 
recovery,” the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. Downgrade in eco- 
nomic conditions apparently ended in 
April, and industrial activity turned up- 
ward in the first part of May, the bureau 
said, but now has been added “the ele- 
ment of uncertainty.” 

Farmers will benefit from the war 
only indirectly through increased indus- 
trial activity in the manufacture of war 
materials and the consequent increase 
in domestic purchasing power. The war 
has had adverse effect on export of 
farm products, the belligerents virtually 
refusing to take American pork, wheat, 
tobacco, fruits, and many canned veg- 
etables. 

Actual cessation of hostilities, or even 
the anticipation of such by business men, 
might so affect confidence, buying, and 
inventory policies “as to alter the trend 
of business activity,” the bureau stated. 

In reporting the bureau’s outlook, a 
United Press dispatch says that the bu- 
reau “has called the turn on every busi- 
ness trend since 1939.” 

Inspected slaughter of cattle in the 
first four months of 1940, say the 
government experts, totaled about 5 
per cent larger than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939; but total slaughter 
supplies of cattle in 1940 are not ex- 


pected to be greatly different from 
those of 1939. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS 
WAY SAYS EASTMAN REPORT 


OTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS 

way, meeting its full charges for 
highway, road, and street construction 
and maintenance, according to findings 
in a government report on the question 
of subsidies affecting various forms of 
transportation. 

The report, based on a six-year study, 
was issued by Joseph B. Eastman, for- 
merly federal co-ordinator of transpor- 
tation. 

Appraising use of public facilities by 
cars, buses, and trucks, the report finds 
that motor vehicles should be paying 80 
to 83 per cent of the total cost of build- 
ing and maintaining the country’s net- 
work of highway systems. 

The report finds that motor transport 
pays the charges assignabie to it and 
more besides. Motor transport paid 
$385,360,000 in excess of its share of 
road costs for the 1921-1937 period. 
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HOW A COW PUNCHER RODE 


I have often been asked by the people I knowed 
To tell ’em the way that a cow-puncher rode. 

Now, them boys didn’t all ride exactly the same, 
They rode a’most every old style you could name. 


Of course, most of the hands that was workin’ around 
Would ride with long stirrups and straight up and down. 
But some rede ’em medium, some rode ’em short; 

In fact there was stirrups and len’ths of all sorts. 


I know of one feller that quarrelled with his brother, 

Because he rode with one stirrup longer than t’other. 

There was some would set straight; there was others would hump 
Till they set on their hoss in a sort of a lump. 


Some kep their laigs forward and held their heels low; 
Some held their laigs back; some would turn down their toe; 
Some held their laigs still, while some onpatient cuss 

Would keep his feet kickin’ and makin’ a fuss. 


There was some of them riders set close to their seat, 
While others set half of the time on their feet; 

Some bogged on the cantel and rode away back, 
While others would fidget like ridin’ a tack. 


There was some held their elbows down clese to their side, 
And others a’gin that would let ’em spread wide. 

Yes, some flopped their elbows and raised ’em so high 

You would think mebbyso they was tryin’ to fly. 


There was some that would ride with their hand on the horn; 
There was some looked contented, and some looked forlorn; 
There was them, for some reason I couldn’t explain, 

Whirled a piece of their rope or the ends of their rein. 


There was some of them fellers set off to one side— 
In fact I caint tell how a cowboy did ride. 
When I figger it out, there’s only one guess, 
They rode like they thought they could do it the best. 
—BRUCE KISKADDON. 


FEDERAL EXPERT TELLS 
WHY HOG PRICE IS LOW 


HY ARE HOG PRICES LOW? 
C. L. Harlan, of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, answers the question: 
Why were hog prices in January, 1940, 
so much lower than cattle prices? This 
question applies not only to this selected 
month but generally to the situation 
that has prevailed for some time and 
that promises to continue indefinitely. 


No one simple answer provides a solu- 
tion to this problem. In the first place, 
foreign outlet and foreign demand are 
important factors in determining total 
demand for hog products, but they are 
negligible in the case of other live stock. 
And the foreign outlet for hog products 
in January, 1940, was greatly restricted. 
This reduced foreign outlet has increased 
the proportion of total hog products 
from federally inspected slaughter that 
had to be disposed of through domestic 
channels. 


Another reason for the relatively low 
hog prices is the low price of lard. With 
lard production this year back to the 
predrought average, and with the export 
outlet restricted, the proportion of pro- 
duction going to domestic consumption 
is comparatively large. The indicated 
domestic consumption of lard from in- 
spected hog slaughter in January, 1940, 
was the largest for all months of record 
covering nineteen years, and the indi- 
cated per capita consumption was the 
largest for January and the fourth larg- 
est of all months. With large supplies 
of other fats and oils available, it took 
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Let’s Not ‘Kid’ Ourselves 





Every live-stock grower—cattle, sheep or hog—has a vital interest in strong Central Markets. 
Sales made at home, at auction markets, or at other points are compared with Central Market sales 


and they are good or bad, depending upon that comparison. 


A grower who has never shipped to 


Central Markets has the same interest, because, without them, he would have no price basing point 


. no knowledge of what his live stock should bring. 


CENTRAL MARKETS can only establish good prices if they receive good live stock. If the 
choice ends are sold at home, with the cut-backs or the poor end going to market, obviously the 
price received for the lower grades is going to establish the basis for the sale of the better kinds. 


THE DENVER MARKET assists in fixing prices for 
most of the West. Because of this, every grower in the West 
has a vital interest in the DENVER MARKET. By market- 
ing at DENVER, he can improve both his present and future 
condition by usually receiving a higher “net” price on his 
present offerings and by insuring good prices on his future 
production. 


LISTEN TO ACTUAL SALES 
OVER KOA DAILY AT 6A. M. 


KLZ at 6:30 a. m., and KFKA and KVOR 
at 12:45 p. m., and daily closing market 
summary, KOA at 1:55 p. m. 
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relatively low lard prices to move this 
quantity into consumption. 

Most people are inclined to forget one 
factor tending to hold down hog prices, 
and that is the large production of hogs 
in the southern states. This production 
in 1939 was of record size; although 
only a relatively small proportion of the 
hogs produced in these states goes into 
the commercial supply. Practically all 
the products from southern grown hogs 
are consumed within the South. Hence, 
when local supplies are large, the mar- 
ket for the products from commercial 
slaughter which usually move in the 
South in large volume is _ restricted. 
Either other outlets must be found for 
much of these products or prices must 
be reduced to a level at which the south- 
ern market will take them. 


And costs of getting hogs to consum- 
ers cannot be ignored. Since 1933, there 
have been rather marked increases in 
charges for processing and distribution 
of meats, and it appears that the level of 
such charges per 100 pounds of live 
stock slaughtered has been greater in 
the past three years than the average 
for the period 1921-34. Since much more 
processing is required for hogs than for 
cattle, the increase in such charges in 
recent years probably has affected hog 
prices more than cattle prices. And any 
increase in processing costs tends to be 
reflected in lower prices to live-stock pro- 
ducers. 


Making allowances for the probable 
effect of these different factors in hold- 
ing down hog prices, other factors appear 
to be involved. The prices of fresh and 
cured pork, both wholesale and retail, 
are below their usual relationship to the 
prices of beef. In only seven years in 
the last twenty-one has the average 
January wholesale price of pork loins in 
New York been lower than good steer 
beef carcasses. Two of these January’s 
were 1939 and 1940. In the other five 
January’s the proportion of hogs in the 
total slaughter was much above aver- 
age, but in 1939 it was below average 
and in 1940 about average. The spread 
between the two prices was the largest 
in January, 1940, of all the seven monthly 
periods. Retail prices of fresh pork prod- 
ucts have been and still are unusually 
low relative to those of fairly compa- 
rable cuts of other meats. 


It would seem from these price rela- 
tionships that consumer demand for pork 
is at a lower level than it was in the 
predepression years, while that for other 
meats is at about the same or at a little 
higher level. A possible explanation for 
this shift in demand is that during the 
years from 1935 to 1938, when hog pro- 
duction was greatly curtailed by feed 
shortages resulting from droughts, the 
per capita supply of pork was low and 
prices of pork products were relatively 
high. The continuation of this short 
supply of pork over a number of years 
enforced a change in dietary habits 
which tended to become permanent. 
Then, when hog production expanded 
rapidly in 1939 to above the predrought 
level, it has taken relatively low prices 
to move this large supply into consump- 
tion. 


How long it will be until pork regains 
its former relative position among meat 
and other animal products is a question 
for the answer of which there is little 
evidence in past experience. 
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TOUCHY MARKETS MAY 
CONTINUE ALL SUMMER 
By JAMES E. POOLE 


N ERA OF GOOD FEELING IN 
the fat-cattle market abruptly 
terminated late in May when feeders 
precipitated a decline coincident with the 
break in securities and commodities. 
Cattle held in the 
feed-lot on a prom- 
ise that they would 
realize more money 
were hastily dump- 
ed into the market 
hopper, creating an 
accumulation that 
could not be worked 
over the scale on 
the day of arrival. 
Killers, always sus- 
picious that a sud- 
den bulge in sup- 
ply portends a continuous generous run, 
backed away in alarm, 

Feeders, who had prior to this re- 
garded prices with suspicion, were thrown 
into confusion. This sudden addition to 
beef supply did not extend beyond Chi- 
cago territory, where the bulk cf the 
residue of winter production was con- 
cealed. Western markets did not partic- 
ipate in the accretion, nor was supply of 
fat cattle at eastern markets excessive. 
This break was probably a sequence to 
what happened in other commodity mar- 
kets. Probably it was due to psycholog- 
ical influence. In any event, the market 
hopper was filled, and prices cracked 
sharply. Killers, who had resisted the 
previous advance strenuously, took full 
advantage of their opportunity, content- 
ing themselves with acquiring a single 
day’s kill. Fat steers with weight—the 
long-fed type—got most of the break; 
light and short-fed steers and heifers 
felt least the concussion. This surprised 
the trade, as, during the previous ad- 
vance, weight and finish in competition 
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Ss tHOUCHT TOLD YoU 4% 
TO CHANGE AT PHILADELPHIA 


led the procession, 1,500-pound bullocks 
topping the market. 

War developments recently and cur- 
rently have created confusion in indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial circles. 
Speculation concerning impending events 
would be futile, as scant precedent exists. 
Should the United States become in- 
volved, necessity for developing armed 
forces would mean sharp appreciation in 
values of all three species, as current 
beef supply is barely equal to domestic 
requirements under peace conditions. 

Fat-cattle prices recover promptly, as 
the country reduces loading on every 
break and product in coolers moves 
promptly into distributive channels. 

Hog product has piled up. War would 
appreciate values and reduce stocks; 
otherwise the surplus creates a serious 
merchandising problem. 

Live muttons do not respond to war 
conditions, as the product is not adapted 
to military needs. Wool is already work- 
ing higher. 

Every branch of the live-stock market 
is nervous, peculiarly susceptible to sup- 
ply, demand, and rumor. 

That it is a jittery, treacherous mar- 
ket with every indication of continuing 
along that line all summer will not be 
disputed. Although the price ceiling is 
right overhead and easily reached, up to 
that level beef vends readily. In fact 
outlet channels have rarely shown signs 
of congestion. Up to the reaction, 1,200- 
to 1,500-pound bullocks selling in the $11 
to $12.50 range have cleared without 
difficulty, the sluggish phase of the mar- 
ket being found in the middle-price 
bracket, where the bulk of the short-fed 
cattle are found—$9.25 to $10.50. 
Although feeders have marketed closely 
as to weight and condition since the turn 
of the year, a few thousand big cattle, 
many of them overdue, were cut loose 
late in May to demonstrate that the 
market was on uncertain footing. 

What happened late in May is renewed 
and emphatic warning that the trade 
can get along comfortably with few 
steers weighing in excess of 1,250 pounds, 
and whenever a slight excess over actual 
weekly requirements develops trouble 
ensues. The visible supply of heavy, 
long-fed steers back in the country at 
this moment is the smallest since the 
semifamine period of 1937, but there 
will be enough to go around. In a pinch 
killers can cut down weight and substi- 
tute less desirable heavy steers. Beef 
trade is adaptable; unable to get what it 
needs, substitution is easily affected. 
The new crop of yearling steers—calves 
that went to feed-lots last fall—is 
already showing up numerously, finished 
types selling in a $10.50 to $12 range, 
and, as the country is in a selling mood, 
they will go to market at the earliest 
opportunity, if not prematurely, as thou- 
sands of little cattle, both steers and 
heifers, have already done. 

So far the season’s top is $13.10, paid 
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for two consignments of Fred Atte- 
bury’s “Circle Dot” Steers. On the 
crash, this drove was set back to $12.50, 
but steer sales above $12 are rare, bulk 
of the entire crop selling in the $9 to 
$11.50 bracket on the decline. It is prob- 
able that long-fed steers will be closely 
marketed by the middle of June and 
that the price spread will be narrow all 
summer. 

Yearlings, both steers and heifers, are 
prime favorites with killers. But for 
dearth of bullocks weighing in excess of 
1,250 pounds, the yearling type would 
have held the premium right along, as 
it is prime heavy steers that hold a 
premium of about $1 per cwt. over de- 
sirable 900- to 1,100-pound cattle, which 
could easily be wiped out. Each recur- 
ring season is a reiteration of the fact 
that demand for heavy beef is con- 
stantly shrinking; that beyond a fluctuat- 
ing but definite tonnage the outlet for 
that type of meat regardless of quality, 
has strict limits; and that the trend is 
constantly toward less weight. The last 
acute shortage of heavy steers occurred 
in 1937, following a corn crop failure in 
1986 which sent the top to $19.90, precip- 
itating a veritable debacle in the shape 
of consumer strike from coast to coast. 
With corn 50 per cent lower at this 
juncture, repetition is impossible. A $14 
top is possible later in the season, prob- 
ably September or later, as enough 
heavy cattle are in sight to tide over the 
interim. The advance in April and early 
May of 75 cents to $1 per cwt. strained 
the price structure foundation. 

An abnormal feature of cattle trade 
is relatively high cost of cattle in the 
lower price bracket, which affects all 
female cattle, bulls and bovine trash— 
plentiful in former seasons during this 
period, but abnormally scarce now. 
Each morning, on the first round, local 
killers and order buyers go into a huddle 
for possession of the riffraff. South 
Texas, formerly contributing an army of 
cheap grassers from the coast country, 


is out of that business. Southern 
“yellow hammers,” wintered in Corn 
Belt feed-lots, are prize packages, selling 
in the $8.50 to $9.25 range. The product 
can be sold in the guise of yearlings if 
it is fat. They condition rapidly. In 
processing circles such carcasses are 
known as “phoney yearlings.” Reaching 
the retailers’ counters, they figure in the 
roll of prime beef. When good, choice, 
and even prime cattle slipped 50 cents 
per cwt. late in May, the $8 to $9.50 
types of common and intermediate steers 
were not disturbed. They get competi- 
tion from three sources: interior packers, 
yard traders, and feeders who are in 
keen competition with killers for light 
steers of the two-way type. They re- 
fused to look at these all winter when 
countless thousands in little better than 
feeder flesh went to the beef-rail. 

Heifers, cows, and bulls are realizing 
phenomenal prices. This is in line with 
the market for common steers. Fat, 
beef-bred cows are worth $7.75 to $8.50 
per cwt.; fat “dairies,” $6.25 to $7, and 
canners and cutters—the flotsam and 
jetsam of the market—anywhere from 
$4.50 to $6.25 per cwt. These prices will 
be untenable as the season works along 
and grass product becomes more plenti- 
ful. Sausage demand is making a broad 
market for bulls at $6.50 to $7.25 per 
cwt., which may suggest a summer break, 
but sausage mills are grinding as never 
before. The “hot dog” season is right 
ahead, and 1940 tonnage of these popular 
foods is expected to break all consump- 
tion records. 

Heifer feeding has been highly profit- 
able right along. A $10 to $10.75 trade 
in finished heifers weighing 800 to 1,000 
pounds, $9 to $9.75 for short-feds, and 
$7.50 to $8.50 for dairy-bred stock with 
a thin meat covering is out of line with 
steers and is merely additional evidence 
that consumers demand light beef. 
Everybody, without exception, feeding 
heifer calves of last year’s crop has had 
a profitable season. 


STOCK CATTLE PRICES HOLD 


oe CATTLE prices have been 
sustained at levels that generate sus. 
picion concerning the financial outcome. 
Vague rumors of $12 contracts for south- 
western calves at weaning time permeate 
the atmosphere. Actual sales of long-age 
calves at $10.50 to $11 are common at 
Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, and other 
markets. Frequently 50 to 60 per cent 
of Monday’s receipts at Kansas City are 
passed on to feeders in a wide range of 
prices; but every sale has a dangerously 
high appearance, gauged by current 
prices of fat yearlings. Buyers, active 
and potential, throng stocker market 
channels. The potential element inva- 
riably outnumbers actual purchasers, the 
former concluding to “wait awhile.” At 
the corresponding period of 1939, early 
buyers got the season’s bargains; but 
current prices are somewhat higher than 
then and the timorous element is con- 
spicuous on the fence-rails. 


Commercial breeders are under no 
compulsion to send young cattle to the 
market. They are even rebuffing itin- 
erant buyers, feeders, and speculators— 
mostly the latter. Except on the meager 
supply of green cattle now reaching the 
markets, the season’s values have not 
been definitely determined. Millions of 
acres of pasture, old and recently created, 
are without a bovine tenant. Whence 
the cattle to fill them are coming is a 
serious problem. A furore over grass 
at the inception stage two years ago is 
still gathering force. Soil conservation 
districts are in process of formation 
everywhere in the Corn Belt, and rarely 
is the preliminary vote adverse. Grass 
clinics are more popular than political 
palavers, and each succeeding year’s 
corn crop curtailment merely adds to 
swelling grass production which must be 
fed or wasted. Owing to high, if not 
prohibitive, cost of young cattle, millions 
of acres of pasture in the Corn Belt 
will be idle during the coming summer. 





The Word SERVICE May Mean Much or Little 


No, we are not in the restaurant business, where the whole day’s receipts must be 
derived from smashing, slam-bang service to customers during a brief hour or 
so, while the customers have the time to eat. But, as a live stock selling agency, 
we at the NATIONAL will render as much of the spirit of service as you have 
ever seen in any business, whether it be a short-order restaurant or a transcon- 
tinental airplane. Intelligent, aggressive service is the keynote of all operations 
at the NATIONAL of KANSAS CITY. We feel that, by constantly striving to 
this end, the NATIONAL offers at all times a superior live stock service. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 





OF KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY STOCKYARDS 





CATTLE DEPARTMENT 


Fred H. Olander 
J. Willard Olander 


Al Coffman 
James R. Wilson 


Alex MacGregor 


Leo McCarthy 
Tom Ament 


SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


Laurence Tice 
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Several unknown factors are operative 
in determining stock-cattle prices. Not 
the least of these is the selling policy 
of western breeders, whose feed position 
is strong. Last year a large number of 
calves and yearlings were dislodged by 
a combination of attractive prices, feed 
scarcity, and need of money. This year 
again prices must be attractive, espe- 
cially if the trans-Missouri country goes 
into the winter with an adequate supply 
of feed. Humidity conditions are more 
favorable than last year in that quarter 
from Texas to Montana, especially in 
the Northwest. Aged steers have never 
been so scarce in the history of the in- 
dustry, visible supply comprising year- 
lings, short “two’s” and calves of various 
ages and states of development. What 
these cattle will realize as they move on 
to feed-lots from time to time is any- 
body’s guess. Corn Belt and eastern 
feeders and pasturemen are confronted 
with an unprecedented condition. Drought 
last fall and all through the winter has 
been relieved, though not adequately, as 
subsoils are still dry in many sections; 
but sufficient humidity has arrived to 
create a luxuriant early pasture growth 
and to put the 1940 corn crop in with 
excellent promise of a complete stand. 
Acreage has been reduced, compared 
with 1939, probably about 8 per cent— 
at least that is the official estimate, as 
in many individual cases allotments were 
below possible acceptance. Should the 
corn prospect look promising as the sea- 
son advances, demand for replacement 
cattle will be accentuated, especially if 
pastures hold up meanwhile. Acreage 
in soy beans, sargo, alfalfa, and other 
roughages furnishing cattle provender 
is the largest on record. Thwasands of 
silos will be filled with alfalfa and other 
grasses, and corn fodder will be carefully 
conserved, so that in any event broad 
demand for calves and yearlings to 
rough through next winter is assured. 
In-and-out feeders made at least feed 
cost on the crop of steers recently mar- 
keted and they are all potential if not 
actual buyers. A pronounced disposition 
to delay will merely heighten demand 
late in the season. 

The new calf crop is large on a per- 
centage basis but not in actual numbers. 
Breeding herds wintered well and are 
being hand-tended. A cow capable of 
raising a decent calf—not necessarily a 
price topper—commands respect every- 
where grass grows. Potential demand 
east of the Missouri River cannot be 
satisfied even at good prices, as farm- 
grown steers and heifers are not so 
highly profitable as to draw attention 
from dairying. For several years the 
northern dairy states have been running 
full time maturing heifers for the south- 
ern market, threatening a surplus. Of 
beef-bred cows there is a marked 
paucity. Demand for half a million at 
least exists at the moment. 

Recently Chicago has received many 
consignments of farm-grown steers and 
heifers, realizing anywhere from $10.50 
to $12 in the case of steers, and $9.75 
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to $10.50 for heifers. These cattle come bilities. Of course development of this 
in bunches of five to ten head, or straight phase of the industry will be slow, and 
loads. In one instance the top of the it is doubtful if a stage of magnitude 
day was $12.65 for 1,150-pound steers will ever be reached, as the milk cow 
and $11 for 980-pound heifers. Quality has secured a firm footing, and a stand- 
and condition in combination are essen- ing obstacle is the length of the produc- 
tial to these prices, but they show possi- tion period. 





We Invite You 


If you are making the Hereford tour .. . attending the Hereford 


sales in June ... phone us from Denver. We'll be glad to come 
for you. 


Painter Hereford Company 






You Are Not Working Alone 


HEN selling your live stock co-operatively you are not 
working alone. More than 300,000 producers are now 
selling their live stock through twenty-one terminal 

marketing agencies throughout the United States. 








All of these agencies are producer owned and controlled. 
This is a nation-wide organization and the members are work- 
ing together to get the highest possible price for their grade 
and quality of live stock on the market. 


In union there is strength. 


National Live Stock Marketing Ass’n 


160 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





There Isn't a 
More Effective Method 


In the Marketing of Live Stock 
than to Consign to 


« John Clay 
& Co. 


Efficient Service Assured at 


. Chicago, Il. Omaha, Neb. 
Established Kansas City, Mo. So. St. Paul, Minn. 
1886 So. St. Joseph, Mo. Sioux City, Ia. 
Nat’l Stock Yards, IIl. Ogden, Utah 
Fort Worth, Tex. Denver, Colo. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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Whatever happens, no cheap stock 
cattle are in the expectancy. Whenever 
a 25-cent decline is radioed from the 
central markets, a buying rush follows. 
Various expedients to reduce cost are in 
vogue. Feeders are taking yearling 
Holstein steers around $6.50 to graze 
down cost and put into the dry-lot next 
fall. Every calf with a sign of beef 
breeding is sorted out of the daily veal 
supply. Stock wagons are running 
through the dairy country picking up red 
calves of uncertain breeding, “blacks” 
with dairy mothers, and any bovine 
youngster with a white face. 

When these types can be bought “at a 
price,” they are invariably profitable at 
the feed-box, making more lucrative 
returns recently than well-bred animals. 


FAT CATTLE NOT CHEAP 


ESPITE the May crash, fat cattle 

are by no means cheap. Mainten- 
ance of current values will be a credit- 
able performance. Beef is still in com- 
petition with cheap pork, poultry that 
cannot be considered expensive, and an 
abundant fish catch available at low 
prices. Eggs are also plentiful and ac- 
tually cheap. Even with these obstacles, 
beef has more than held its own under 
slightly heavier slaughter than in 1939. 
During the first four months of 1940 the 
kill under federal inspection aggregated 
3,037,399, or 6 per cent more than during 
the corresponding period of 1989, 
although the increase can easily be ac- 
counted for by liquidation of the crop of 
steers that moved from the western 
breeding ground last fall. Slaughter 
has included a large percentage of light 
cattle—yearlings, merely in feeder flesh 
—that had no place in a fat-cattle mar- 
ket and were dislodged prematurely by 
apprehension of a declining market, 
coupled with advancing cost of corn, 
which has moved up about 10 cents per 
bushel recently. High replacement cost 
and uncertainty as to future prices have 
been dislodgment factors since the turn 
of the year, responsible for increased 
slaughter during January and February. 
Meanwhile replacement has been at low 
ebb, bulk of the steers going to the 
country being green, light calves and 
yearlings that cannot possibly figure in 
the 1940 beef supply for several months, 
many being destined to go to the feed- 
lot next fall. 

On January 1, Washington estimated 
the number of cattle on feed at 12 per 
cent more than in 1939. Heavy slaughter 
subsequently reduced this to 2 per cent 
more. How many of these are in prepa- 
ration for the market or being grassed 
to eat new corn is a problem, although 
there is a pronounced disposition to 
short-feed and cash. Beef-makers sense 
the tenuosity of commercial cattle trade, 
and, after the punishment they took on 
weight last year, are not in a mood to 
repeat. Washington figures that no 
more cattle will enter beef supply than 
in 1939, which is a reasonable theory, 
as any increase on January 1 last has 
already been dissipated. 
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And another thing: Another short 
run of grass beef impends. Yearlings 
do not get into beef condition on pasture 
and aged steers are at the vanishing 
stage. Shortage of grass beef means 
that short-feds must do substitute duty 
at that period. Formerly, when grassers 
and short-feds came into collision at 
gathering time, both classes suffered and 
prices went down a well-greased set of 
skids. That is a closed chapter of the 
cattle industry. This year’s grass beef 
supply will be furnished largely by fat, 
dry cows. So-called native grass cattle 
have been practically eliminated from 
production. Even Virginia grassers are 
now finding temporary lodgment in 
Pennsylvania (Lancaster) feed lots in 
consequence of increasing cost of west- 
ern feeders. 


HOGS AND MORE HOGS 


ROCESSORS made a test of avail- 
able hog supply early in May by the 
time-honored method of advancing 
prices. When the appreciation had pro- 
ceeded to the extent of $1 per cwt., they 
were given a surprise—from every nook 
and cranny of the Corn Belt came a flood 
of swine, mature and otherwise, that 
literally took them off their feet. The 
price list cracked wide open until drove 
cost at Chicago, instead of advancing to 
a $7 basis, as the bull element predicted, 
went to $5.50, with a promise of revert- 
ing to the low of the season. Although 
the country has boasted of a larger 
swine population in former years, the 
crop farrowed in 1939 was more than 
adequate for domestic purposes. Late 
May found the market demoralized, every 
receiving point in the country wrestling 
with more hogs than could be conven- 
iently handled, and provision values, in- 
cluding lard, at the low point on the crop. 
April slaughter was 23 per cent larger 
than the same month last year and the 
largest for April since 1938. The four- 
month kill, January to April, was 31 
per cent larger than last year and the 
largest for the period since 1929. 


Obviously well matured, if somewhat 
chimerical, plans to control pork produc- 
tion through the corn crib have flopped. 
Realizing that it is up against futility, 
Washington has thrown up its hands so 
far as crop control is concerned. The 
latest emission from that quarter takes 
a directly opposite tack, as it would ac- 
tually stimulate production. Briefly, the 
idea is to require processors to pay the 
difference between market and so-called 
parity or fixed prices, provided the 
grower complies with the program. For 
instance, if the market price of hogs 
was $5 per cwt. and the parity price $7, 
growers would be given certificates re- 
quiring processors to pay them the dif- 
ference between the two prices. This 
difference is to be passed on to growers 
by consumers, the logical effect being 
consumption curtailment. Henry Ford 
once asserted that “the wrong thing will 
never work,” and he said a mouthful. 


Another devoted band of economists is 





in the saddle. It has propounded a nove] 
remedy for low hog prices involving a 
fee of 5 cents per head to be paid volun- 
tarily by growers. Their publication, 
“Grunts and Squeals,” records doings at 
periodical Chicago meetings. Packers 
were requested to participate. They 
complied, but threw a fit when they were 
asked to undertake fee collection respon- 
sibility. Another proposition is collec- 
tion of 2 cents per hog from growers, 
plus 2 cents from packers. The resultant 
collections are to be expended in adver- 
tising. Already the advertising experts 
are on the ground—one of them propos- 
ing to raise $50,000—but the promoters 
are cagey. The program includes raising 
money for experimentation and research 
and broadening pork markets. The 
latest issue of “Grunts and Squeals” 
announces that the organization, Amer- 
ican Pork Producers Associated, is to be 
turned over “lock, stock, and barrel’ to 
the hog producers of the country. The 
only problem involved is collecting 5 
cents per hog. Radio and newspaper 
advertising departments will absorb the 
cash readily. 

Meanwhile the hog market is still in 
its enfeebled condition. The 1940 spring 
pig crop is fully equal to that of 1939 
numerically, and, running true to form, 
growers are already liquidating. Markets 
have been cluttered up for weeks with 
swarms of half-fat, mangy shotes, which 
means sacrificing at least a portion of 
the 1939 fall crop. As the country has 
an irresistible habit of expanding 
swine production whenever prices reach 
high levels, then getting out on the sub- 
sequent and inevitable break, regular 
procedure will run its course. As the 
production cycle swings, hogs are either 
plentiful and cheap or scarce and costly. 
The Corn Belt is full of sows headed for 
the shambles to increase a burdensome 
and record lard supply. 

European demand for American pork 
and lard is at the standstill stage. Eng- 
land and France stocked up last year, 
cleaning out our reserves before the war 
opened. Close rationing of the civil 
population has husbanded this supply. 
Canada’s storage is gorged. In fact, 
the northern neighbor is dumping a 
considerable poundage of fresh pork into 
our eastern markets. Packers are hope- 
ful that, when British stocks are de- 
pleted and Canada has unloaded its jag, 
they may again be afforded opportunity 
to participate in export trade. 


LAMB BOOM SUBSIDES 


BOOMING lamb market is subsid- 

ing. Sheep have already had their 
spring break. Old-crop wool lambs are 
practically exhausted, shorn stock selling 
at $9.25 to $10 per ewt. California and 
Texas are filling in the supply gap. 
Packers are buying new crop lambs on 
the Pacific coast in large numbers at 
$8.50 to $9. Fort Worth has been the 
most important lamb and sheep market 
in the country recently. During the 
next thirty days a new set of summe! 
prices will be made as Kentucky and 
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Tennessee take supply control in sea- 
sonal manner. The mid-southern crop is 
of about the same numerical strength as 
that of 1939, but it is two weeks behind 
its schedule owing to a hard winter in 
that region. Northwestern flocks win- 
tered well; the lamb crop is equal to that 
of last year and in excellent shape, as 
physical conditions in that area are all 
that could be desired at present, which 
is a wise reservation. Summer and fall 
lamb prices are indifferent. No early 
trades have been reported, although 
growers are holding for $8 per ewt. 
“straight across” at the range loading 
point. Kentucky and Tennessee are in 
the Northwestern market early for 
yearling ewes paying $9 per cwt. freely 
at local loading points. 

A widespread campaign, with the pur- 
pose of expanding lamb production, is in 
full swing. The industry was hit hard 
by drought, but is rapidly recuperating. 
Slaughter during the first four months of 
1940 was practically the same as the 
previous corresponding period but was 
larger than 1938, which means inception 
of a new expansion cycle. 

Demand for feeding lambs will be 
sufficient to insure high prices, as winter 
feed-lot operations have been reasonably 
profitable. Stock cattle are costly and 
lambs will be substituted. Texas is 
already sending lambs and yearlings to 
Corn Belt grass. 


TRADE FEATURES SUMMARIZED 


CORRESPONDENT in Kansas, who 

complains of hardship incidental to 
wandering through the mazes of verbal 
prolixity, requests a condensation of 
trade features. The following is an at- 
tempt at compliance: 

Fat-cattle market is on a _ healthy 
basis. Prospective supply is not in ex- 
cess of consumers’ requirements. When- 
ever killers break prices 25 to 50 cents 
on an occasional heavy run, they are in- 
variably under the necessity of restoring 
the depreciation pronto. 

Visible supply of cattle ready for the 
butcher and in preparation is no larger 
than that of the corresponding period of 
1939 in numbers; less on a poundage 
basis. 

Current weekly beef production is go- 
ing through distributive channels with 
reasonable celerity. Whenever one week’s 
short supply develops, killers hoist dis- 
tress signals. 

Available supply of heavy steers— 
1,300 pounds up—is the smallest in three 
years; scarcity of top-grade bullocks is 
acute, corresponding with that of 1937. 
Feeders are not in a mood to run into 
long feeds, making continuation of this 
condition highly probable. 

Top cattle are rare birds. Frequently 
the top at Chicago—where most of the 
tops are made—is $1 to $1.50 per cwt. 
above the next highest sale. 

Bulk of visible beef supply is in Chi- 
cago territory. The eastern winter-fed 
crop of steers has been cleaned up. An 
occasional geb comes out of Iowa, and 
trans-Missouri winter feeding territory 
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still has cattle back probably sufficient to 
be a supply factor for another thirty 
days. 

Canada is not in possession of a suffi- 
cient number of fat steers to cut a figure 
the rest of the season. Its 1940 quota 
will not be filled. 

Cattle slaughter during 1940 will not 
exceed that of 1939. Government esti- 
mates have been revised. The kill dur- 
ing the latter half of the year will run 
largely to yearlings. 

Light cattle—steers and heifers—will 
continue popular regardless of quality. 
Condition is the price-making factor. 

All cows and heifers are assured of 
continuous high prices, but prices may 
wobble from day to day. 

Another short run of grass beef means 
a high market for short-feds now on 
grass or in Corn Belt feed-lots. 

Stock cattle are definitely scarce. De- 
pending on the corn and grass crop out- 
come to a large extent, favorable physi- 
cal conditions mean repetition of last 
year’s prices. Noticeable fact is that 
temporary breaks in fat cattle are ig- 
nored by stocker trade. 

Continued heavy swine slaughter all 
summer is adverse to price recovery. 
A huge sow turnover is at the inception 
stage, requiring several months to re- 
duce the load. Stocks of meats and lard 
are excessive and are increasing with no 
immediate prospect of reopening the ex- 
port outlet. 

Live-mutton trade is healthy. Fat 
lambs will probably lose about $1 per 
cwt. as the season works along, but 
repetition of 1939 feeder lamb prices is 
practically certain. 

A high set of prices for breeding ewes 
is a logical sequence of efforts to get 
into lamb raising east of the Missouri 
River. 

Every branch of the live-stock trade 
is nervous, subject to sudden price fluc- 
tuations and peculiarly sensitive to 
supply. 

Current meat consumption is fully 
equal to supply, except in the case of 
pork, of which there is a burdensome 
surplus. 


CONSUMPTION MAINTAINED 


EAT consumption is being main- 

tained at a high rate, stocks having 
been whittled down despite heavy pro- 
duction. Pork, having the benefit of 
selling force and generous advertising 
by chain stores and packers, leads the 
procession. 

Figures for May 1, the latest avail- 
able, show stocks of all meats and edible 
offal as 766,955,000 pounds—8 per cent 
less than the previous month, but 9 per 
cent in excess of a year ago and 22 per 
cent more than the previous May 1 five- 
year average. This indicates enormous, 
if not record, production in recent years 
but broad domestic consumption with 
export outlets practically closed. 

The beef stock, practically all low- 
grade, was 61,959,000 pounds on May 1 
—14 per cent less than the previous 
month, but 68 per cent more than a year 
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ago, and 6 per cent less than the previ- 
ous five-year average at that date. It 
was, however, the largest stock since 
1987. None of this product is high 
grade. 

Insistent advertising and selling force 
prevented further pork accumulations. 
On May 1 the stock was 613,970,000 
pounds—6 per cent less than the previous 
month, 16 per cent more than a year ago, 
9 per cent more than the five-year 
average, and the largest for May since 
1937. Evidently a huge summer mer- 
chandising campaign confronts holders, 
especially with a prospect of continued 
heavy slaughter. 

Lard is the bogey of the trade. On 
May 1 the stock of that commodity 
aggregated 266,352,000 pounds—only 1 
per cent less than the all-time record 
May 1 holding, but more than double the 
stock of May 1, 1939, and also double 
the previous five-year May 1 average. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


MPORTS of meats are expanding, of 

live stock, contracting. Figures are 
available for the January-March period. 
Canadian cattle imports were 32,575 
head, against 53,761 in 1939, of which 
only 19,441 head exceeded 700 pounds, 
against 34,9382 in 1939. Mexico sent 
119,847 head, against 221,282 in 1939. 
Of these, 15,267 exceeded 700 pounds, 
against 27,873 last year. In the 200- 
pound-to-700-pound range, imports from 
Mexico this year were 92,222, against 
176,140 last year—practically all calves 
and yearlings. Total imports of live 
cattle during the first three months of 
1940 were 152,422, against 275,353 in 
1939. 

Imports of canned beef and veal dur- 
ing the three months were 20,711,233 
pounds, against 14,255,608 pounds last 
year. Pork imports were cut from 
12,856,121 pounds in 1939 to 1,765,333 
this year. The explanation is elimina- 
tion of imports from Poland. 

Exports of beef and veal aggregated 
4,416,568 pounds, against 2,988,775 
pounds last year; of pork, 60,971,406 
pounds, against 27,552,998 pounds last 
year; and of lard, 73,775,453 pounds, 
against 75,161,292 pounds in 1939. 


HIDES STAY PUT; WOOL 
TREND PLAINLY UPWARD 
By J. E. P. 


ACKER HIDES ARE ACTIVE. 

Country hides are quiet. Current 
sales of packer selections include: March 
native steers at 12 cents; March-April 
native steers at 12% cents; April-May 
ex-light native steers at 12% cents; 
April-May heavy cows at 12% cents; 
February-March-April light native 
cows at 12% cents; April light cows at 
13 cents; April-May light cows at 
13% cents; March-April Colorado 
steers at 11°%4 cents; April branded cows 
at 12% cents; April-May bulls at 9% 
cents. 

The shoe industry is going through a 
period of depression, with no material 
improvement expected during the next 
sixty days. Production during the first 
quarter was well above a seasonal aver- 
age but 7 per cent less than a year ago. 
Retailers report a healthy trade, enabling 
them to reduce stocks. This is a trend 
toward a sound inventory position, fol- 
lowing the speculative excesses of last 
fall, which is expected to favor an up- 
ward adjustment of prices during the 
latter half of the year, although the out- 
look for the fall run has not yet crystal- 
lized. 

Sales of sole leather show improve- 
ment after months of dull trading, en- 
abling dealers to raise prices slightly. 
New business in upper leathers is slow. 
Tanning operations have been curtailed, 
and finished inventories are not burden- 
some. Shoe manufacturers’ holdings are 
down to low volume, warranting expect- 
ancy of improvement in the near future. 

Spot hide prices advanced about 10 per 
cent in April and May; but tanners are 
not disposed to purchase ahead, their 
opinion being that current asking prices 
are relatively high, with futures inactive. 
At Buenos Aires prices have declined 
sufficiently to attract domestic traders 
operating on a hedged basis. 

Domestic stocks of hides and leather 
in all hands are the lowest for the period 
in eighteen years past, according to the 
First National Bank of Boston. While 


the shoe industry is passing through a 
quiet period, a satisfactory fall run is 
expected, which should carry through to 
the leather industry; but hides, already 
40 per cent above a year ago, are not 
susceptible of appreciation under present 
conditions, 


SENTIMENT IN WOOL IMPROVED 


HATEVER may be imminent in 

the wool market, values will be no 
lower, as the trend is distinctly upward. 
Sentiment has improved recently, manu- 
facturing activity has recovered some- 
what from the low point in March, and 
orders for heavy fabrics are increasing. 
Finished goods are still 10 per cent below 
the peak last fall, but with a decidediy 
firmer tendency. Raw wools_ exhibit 
signs of stability, following a six-month 
decline. 

Western trade shows a disposition to 
lead eastern markets toward higher 
prices. Buyers in that area have raised 
bids 2 cents per pound, clean basis, cre- 
ating expectancy of a Boston basis for 
No. III wools at 90 cents—a return to 
last January levels. Practically all 
grades of pulled wool have already ad- 
vanced 2 cents; medium wools, from ter- 
ritory and fleece wool states, show less 
appreciation. Boston is lagging behind 
operations in the range states; in Texas 
a large quantity of fall shorn wool, ac- 
quired at 25 to 26 cents, has disappeared 
recently. It represents a clean cost in 
Boston of 70 cents, against 65 cents a 
month back. Twelve-month spring wool 
in Texas has sold in quantity at 32% 
cents, and contracting of unshorn wool 
at 30 to 31 cents is general. In Nevada 
26 to 27 cents has been paid for fine 
wool, and in Utah 26 to 28 cents is the 
current price, which means 80 to 82 
cents, clean, landed at Boston. In Mon- 
tana 3114 cents has been paid frequently, 
against 30 cents in February and March. 
Around Worland, Wyoming, 28 cents is 
the top price, sales at 25 to 25% cents 
having been numerous. In Colorado con- 
siderable wool has been moved at 30% 
cents—estimated Boston clean cost, 81 
cents. 

Although trade has broadened in the 
West, many growers refuse to offer their 
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HE BOOK that fills the blank in 
our national livestock history. A 
very readable, colorful story of the in- 
dustry from 1520, when Ponce de Leon 
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birthplace of the $6,000,000,000 American 
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wool on what is considered a dull mar- 
ket, in view of possible war action. 

No price stimulation has come from 
the manufacturing end, as mills are 
operating cautiously, purchasing limited 
quantities of raw material meanwhile. 

Current activity is, however, somewhat 
gratifying, following a dull period ex- 
tending over six months. The new sea- 
son is fairly satisfactory with respect to 
volume, mills having accumulated a back- 
log of orders two-thirds the year-end 
figure but well below the volume of busi- 
ness normally on the books at this sea- 
son. About one-half the usual fall vol- 
ume has not yet been placed, and, as the 
time for making deliveries is drawing 
near, orders may pile up in the closing 
weeks of the season. 

Opinion regarding the outlook for 
raw-wool prices is diverse. Current pur- 
chasing in the West is mainly by dealers 
who have closely liquidated their inven- 
tories, enabling them to follow the ris- 
ing trend. Other buyers are cautiously 
awaiting developments as the domestic 
clip moves to market, contending that 
wool is now priced about 25 per cent 
higher than a year ago, which is slightly 
higher than the rise in general commod- 
ity values during that period, while 
stocks of wool in manufacturers’ hands 
are larger than in April, 1939. There is 
also some question concerning the out- 
look for consumption in the near future 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1939. This difference of opin- 
ion is due largely to difficulty in accu- 
rately appraising the long-term effect of 
war on the domestic wool market. 

Only a small portion of the new clip 
has yet changed hands, as shearing has 
been delayed by unfavorable weather. 
The same factor has retarded activity in 
retail clothing circles, making clothiers 
hesitant about formulating forward com- 
mitments. 


Current sales of spot wools at Boston 
comprise greasy domestic grades— 
clean-up lots mainly bought to piece out 
stocks for immediate use. Mill and top 
buyers are looking over recent receipts 
more to secure information for future 
use than to make actual commitments in 
anticipation of future requirements. 
Trade in fleece wools is restricted to 
mixed lots of three-eighths and quarter 
blood selling at 36 cents in the grease. 
Buyers are visualizing new territory 
wools reaching the seaboard, although 
reluctant to buy. Quantities of country 
quarter blood territory are selling at 68 
to 70 cents, clean, for immediate deliv- 
ery. Top-makers are paying around 80 
to 82 cents, delivered at their plants. 

Quoting J. A. Hill, the Wyoming 
authority: 

“The only important change in the 
situation with respect to foreign wool 
has been the announcement of Great 
Britain that fifty thousand bales (ap- 
proximately fifteen million pounds) of 
Australian wool previously allotted to 
the United States is no longer available. 
This shows that the British have no in- 
tention of keeping Australian wool on 
the bargain counter to be taken when- 
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ever the mills of the United States wish. 
Fine Australian wool has advanced about 
2 cents a pound on the Boston market, 
and medium wool from Australia and 
New Zealand is not available. The gen- 
eral tightening of the war situation in 
Europe makes it clear that it will be 
difficult to get foreign wool except from 
South America.” 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


Four CENTURIES OF FLORIDA RANCHING, 
by George H. Dacy. Distributed solely 
by the author, 4118 S. W. Fourteenth 
Street, Miami, Florida. Price $3. Mr. 
Dacy formerly was acting editor at 
the Wisconsin college of agriculture, 
served several years as a cattle speci- 
alist with the Department of Agri- 
culture, and served three years with 
the range research division of the 
Forest Service. P. E. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Florida State Cattle- 
men’s Association, says in his fore- 
word to this book: “A four-hundred- 
year-old child! That is the paradox of 
Florida’s cattle industry. We have the 
oldest, yet the youngest cattle empire 
in all these United States. ... It is 
with cattle and cattlemen that this 
book is concerned. Upwards of 1,500,- 
000 range cattle graze the lush ranges 
and pastures of Florida. The cattle 
industry inventories at more than 
$150,000,000—an enterprise which is 
growing, expanding, and developing. 
. . . This book is the first attempt to 
present a detailed and accurate account 
of Florida’s intriguing ranch and range 
history from the epochal advent of 
Ponce de Leon with the initial Span- 
ish cattle introduced to America to 
the present time when our industry 
is making noteworthy forward prog- 
ress. It is an honest effort by an 
experienced stockman and graduate 
live-stock specialist to describe the 
Florida cattle business, its traditions, 
customs, and recent conquests.” The 
history of the development of any 
great industry contains romance, as 
well as anecdote and information— 
material of universal interest. Some 
of the problems discussed in this his- 
tory are universal, others peculiar to 
cattle raising in the South; but the 
book will hold high interest. 


Hot IRONS, HERALDRY OF THE RANGE, by 
Oren Arnold and John P. Hale. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. Mr. 
Arnold, author of “Wild Life in the 
Southwest,” “Roundup,” and “Won- 
ders of the West,” grew up in the 
cattle country. Mr. Hale, whose hobby 
is collecting brands, owns what is 
probably the largest and most com- 
plete collection of branding irons in 
the world. Says a reviewer: “Never 
before has the cowboy been approached 
through his official coat of arms, so 
the authors have produced not only a 
unique but a valuable book. Written 
with all the gusto of the range, it 
gives you a first-hand view of life in 


the cattle country. You follow the 
cowboy in his day-to-day routine, and 
share in the excitement of ranch 
round-up times, seeing in realistic 
detail how cattle are branded and 
earmarked. Then you get the stories 
behind the brand designs and of the 
individuals who made and are keeping 
alive their history. Romance, humor, 
and drama are in these stories, and 
the authors tell many a tender tale 
about the symbols stamped on the 
burning hams of bawling steers. You 
learn how to read the brands and dis- 
cover intricacy upon intricacy. A fasci- 
nating chapter deals with the days 
when cattle rustlers were expert 
‘re-write men’ and you see how they 
changed brands. Also you learn how 
the streamlined cattle rustlers of today 
operate. Here is undiluted Americana, 
never before available.” 


FEEDING PRACTICES 1940, published by 
Educational Service, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, Inc. Illus- 
trated. Free. Write to 1411 Santa 
Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. Practical 
feeding information in the bulletin is 
based on college and experiment sta- 
tion work and actual experience. 


STORY OF THE SOYBEAN, published by 
the Soybean Nutritional Research 
Council, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. The bulletin con- 
tains articles on the background of 
the soybean and the feeding of this 
comparatively new product. 


The First and 
Only Book 
in Its Field! 


HOT IRONS 


Heraldry of the Range 


By Oren Arnold 
and John P. Hale 


This story of American cattle 
brands is, in effect, the virile 
history of the life and lore of 
the range. Filled with au- 
thentic incident and anecdote, 
profusely illustrated, it is a 
must for every real cattleman. 


$2.50 in all bookstores 


or direct from 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 








LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


April First Four Months 
1940 1939 1940 1989 

RECEIPTS— 

NOREAO So ee ee 1,057,267 968,133 3,950,350 4,034,296 

RONNIE oes ee cat hs he 496,680 499,247 1,774,818 1,908,032 

RRMDRO ESS cance ad eo a ose cd A cect ee 2,595,156 1,996,284 11,999,580 8,870,786 

NS aieceicea acl sithhucchariiiedadctevinohics 1,876,231 1,993,310 6,469,273 7,051,767 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

NEMA coche a ee 384,342 399,928 1,409,296 1,581,453 

RONG ose a ha A 183,493 181,532 655,255 688,298 

cesar Rae ei is 713,100 484,573 3,311,165 2,351,638 

NRG: ec hind cn ance apantsaaicenonens 828,001 1,081,545 2,660,611 3,073,140 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

NGINO ares b ccc anc ee cee epics 185,760 182,949 631,027 744,620 

RO RUNES 55 ns A oe en ees 58,172 50,317 190,696 213,756 

sais aps Sisk Caen 43,455 43,617 182,986 167,652 

BR (Goi chaticsils cca roms ilaniaiaabsaiAe> 156,079 250,822 447,925 555,129 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

NGBNANE icc 774,000 677,000 3,037,000 2,865,000 

IGANG oso a cestcers tn Mt 480,000 457,000 1,714,000 1,735,000 

NN Saitek scinccisiatehda cei eaadancdieound 3,610,000 2,931,000 17,224,000 13,083,000 

slain nace tiaeilaan ihn 1,355,000 1,224,000 5,532,000 5,514,000 


*Exclusive of calves. Includes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


May 1,1940+ April 1, 1940 May 1, 1939 

PPO RT ABODE soos ccsssctasecescacscssecace 49,403,000 58,713,000 23,648,000 
Ge SOBER a oso ioe ccd 12,556,000 13,847,000 13,218,000 
Lamb and Mutton.......................... 3,570,000 4,257,000 1,956,000 
RONNIE IER tafe ee a oe aa 301,599,000 328,810,000 210,137,000 
BN I os secscnitinenesssicnenstiaanirns 81,178,000 86,573,000 81,904,000 
Pickled Pork® ........ isnutebdacionnaeede 231,193,000 242,350,000 235,172,000 
Minceliancous ....:....................:-.- 87,456,000 101,181,000 62,709,000 
NE II: aii oiicniiinsimnapeineiacstione 766,955,000 830,731,000 628,744,000 
ES ES A RS 266,352,000 268,777,000 129,533,000 
OI NY oiciiseicsieeiecicenncivoentes 86,418,000 115,442,000 70,568,000 
Creamery Butter .....................--.-- 9,457,000 8,875,000 70,909,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)................ 5,576,000 2,117,00¢ 5,896,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 7 Subject to revision. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


May 15,1940 Apr. 15, 1940 


Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)-.....$10.25-11.75 $11.25-12.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good _...........22022.22.22s-000--+- 9.50-10.25 9.50-11.25 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.).......... 10.25-11.75  11.25-12.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good ........02..2.20...222.02--000--+- 9.50-10.25 9.50-11.25 
Slaughter Steers—Medium (750-1,300 lbs.).. 8.50- 9.50 8.00- 9.50 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.)-.... 10.25-11.50  11.25-12.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice .....................ccscs000---cseeeees 9.25-10.75 9.25-11.25 
NB Bom ONE es a eee aaa 7.00- 7.75 7.00- 7.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice ................2.222.2.-2000000---000e- 10.50-12.00 9.50-11.00 
Calves—Good-Choice ...W..............2.2.00....-0s00eccsnees 8.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice...... 8.75-10.75 8.25-10.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 7.00- 8.75 6.75- 8.25 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.)................ 5.60- 5.80 5.35- 5.60 
Lambs—Goo0d-Choice  .......-..............cccccccsee--ceeeee 10.40-10.60 10.75-11.00 
Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice ........................ 9.60- 9.75 — —— 
Ewes—Good-Choice _ ......................-.ccccscccsccceeecee 8.50- 4.25% 4.25- 5.50 


* 550-900 Ibs. 7 200-250 Ibs. ¢ Shorn. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


May 15, 1940 Apr. 15, 1940 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


Steer—Choice (700 Ibs. up).......................----- $16.00-17.00 $15.50-17.00 
NN ii dsicsigasearicacmwacinnictansdmbcdibiaabietiag 14.50-16.00  13.50-15.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.).........0..20-2202.....- 16.00-17.00 15.50-17.00 
Sa sg ac cs reed 14.50-16.00 13.50-16.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice ................2220..-...2...---- 16.00-17.00  16.00-17.00 
Temrume Teer— 00d x... 2. ac scanned 14.50-16.00  14.00-16.00 
OW —WOOMMETCIAL® <.......2--.5es0cccsincerensocendeectecekc 12.50-13.50  12.00-13.00 
INN NOT ice at ees cancececcatecelsactvenscee 16.00-17.00 15.00-16.00 
as 2s a brcestdadnaniicpmalica 14.50-16.00  13.00-15.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
Lamb—Choice (55 Ibs. down).......................- 18.00-20.00  18.50-21.00 
RUINS SINE ea oa Te td 16.00-19.00 17.50-20.00 
Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights)............ 20.00-22.00 —— —— 
Spring Lamb—Good._ ......0.....22...22....--:1e-eeeeeeee 19.00-21.00 —— —— 
I sais sathidiheb cen ined 10.00-11.00 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Loins—8-12 lb. average .........0.......s.------ 18.00-14.50 15.50-16.50 


* Previous classification ‘‘Good.”’ 
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Five-Yr. Av. 
48,652,000 
17,595,000 

2,693,000 
194,768,000 
83,002,000 
283,513,000 
70,606,000 
700,829,000 
129,141,000 
67,330,000 
21,626,000 
5,989,000 


May 15 ,1939 


$11.25-13.25 


9.50-11.25 
11.25-12.75 
0- 9.50 
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May 15, 1939 


$17.00-18.50 
15.50-17.00 
17.00-18.50 
15.50-17.00 
17.00-18.00 
15.50-17.00 
13.00-13.50 
14.50-16.00 
13.50-14.50 


18.00-20.50 
17.00-19.50 
22.00-23.00 
21.00-22.00 

9.00-10.00 


15.50-17.00 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


ERMAN OCCUPATION OF DEN- 

mark holds serious consequences 
for Denmark’s live-stock industry. <A 
cablegram to the Department of Agri- 
culture says that, because of difficulty 
in obtaining imported feeds and Ger- 
many’s need for food, within the next 
several months half of the 3,000,000 
hogs in Denmark may be exported to 
Germany; 15 to 20 per cent of her cattle 
may be killed during the summer; chick- 
ens will probably be seriously reduced 
in number. The summer’s grain crop 
in Denmark is expected to be less than 
normal, and practically all imports ap- 
pear to be shut off. Feed on hand ap- 
parently will carry live-stock only to 
the end of October. The German occu- 
pation has cut off Danish supplies to 
Engdand, which have amounted to half 
of the United Kingdom’s imports of 
cured pork, half of eggs, and a fourth 
of butter. But a foreign press item 
says that South Africa is taking stock 
of her own resources and is expected to 
take steps to export to Britain the whole 
of the Union’s surplus of eggs and bacon; 
Australia will send considerable pork. 
Observers have pointed out that Den- 
mark’s live-stock machine is dependent 
on the outside world for vast tonnage of 
protein concentrate and other feeds, 
much of which until recently came 
through England. Some sources say 
that little live-stock feed is available 
from Germany. 


EFFECT ON UNITED STATES 


Discussing the question of how the 
United States will fare in the invasion 
of Scandinavia, Colonel E. N. Went- 
worth, director of Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau, said at an annual feeders’ day 
at the University of Missouri, that it 
may have an important effect on solving 
the surplus pork problem now bedeviling 
American farmers. G. B. Thorne of 
Wilson and Company, speaking as 4 
representative of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, before a feeders’ day 
meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska, said that 
German invasion of Denmark is not ex- 
pected to result in increased exports of 
pork from the United States to the United 
Kingdom in the immediate future. Ex- 
tent of any improvement in our foreign 
trade later on in the year as a result of 
this development probably will be gov- 
erned largely by the extent to which 
Canada can make up the deficiency of 
supply and how much Britain can curtail 
her requirements, he said. According to 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
United Kingdom is in no immediate need 
of replacing her Danish imports in any 
large measure with possible purchases 
in the United States. 


GERMANY’S FOOD CONTROL 


A summary of an article, “Wartime 
Agricultural and Food Control in Ger- 
many,” by Harry L. Franklin, senior 
agricultural economist in the office of 
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foreign agricultural relations, is given 
in “Foreign Agriculture” as follows: 
“German agriculture has been organized 
on a corporative (totalitarian) basis 
since the autumn of 1933—a few months 
after the National Socialists came to 
power. Under this system of regimen- 
tation, the prices and marketing cf vir- 
tually all agricultural products are 
strictly controlled by the Reich Food 
Estate, with heavy penalties for infrac- 
tions of the control regulations. All 
imports of agricultural products have 
been controlled under the “military 
economy” prevailing in Germany since 
1934. Consequently, the present war 
has occasioned few changes in the Ger- 
man agricultural and food-control set-up 
aside from those necessitated by the 
introduction of formal rationing. No 
serious difficulties in Germany’s food 
supply are anticipated during the first 
year of the present war; but thereafter 
they are likely to assume increasing 
importance as the conflict continues, and 
especially so as the cumulative effect of 
the allied blockade makes itself felt on 
Germany’s foreign trade.” 


UNWELCOME INDUSTRY 


“An unwelcome Australian industry” 
is a proposed mill in South Australia to 
manufacture rayon and staple fibers, 
according to Pastoral Review (Mel- 
bourne). “Most of such so-called sec- 
ondary industries are protected by high 
tariff duties which, for all practical pur- 
poses, eliminate competition from over- 
seas,’ says the magazine, and “the 
result of course is to raise production 
costs in Australia to levels far beyond 
world parity; yet the wool grower, 
under normal marketing conditions, has 
to accept world price . . . World pro- 
duction of rayon and staple fibre now 
exceeds by 50 per cent the clean scoured 
content of the world’s wooi clip. The 
threat to our wool growing industry is 
obvious.” 


FOOD SHORTAGE IN FINLAND 


Finland is suffering from a shortage 
of food and feed as a result of the Euro- 
pean war, according to “Foreign Crops 
and Markets.” In recent years Finland 
has produced about 89 per cent of her 
grain requirements, but grain supplies 
are now limited. Keeping the army in 
the field and caring for refugees in- 
creased food consumption, and the horses 
requisitioned for military purposes, to- 
gether with cattle from ceded territory, 
required large amounts of foodstuffs. 
Also substantial grain and feed were left 
in ceded areas. Stocks of beef, however, 
have been ample, because cattle were 
slaughtered by the thousands when evac- 
uation became necessary. But the situa- 
tion will change when pasture again be- 
comes available and forced slaughter 
ceases. Increased production in agricul- 
ture is being emphasized; for, unless 
farmers can get sufficient labor and 
equipment for spring seeding operations, 
the nation faces starvation next winter. 
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When you want a price on a CARLOT of 


COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 


Soybean Meal or Pellets 


Linseed Meal or Pellets 


Delivered your station, wire, phone, or write 


ARCH SALES COMPANY 


STOCKYARDS 


CHerry 4121 


DENVER, COLO. 


FEEDERS—Use Hawaiian Cane Molasses 





A. A. Smith, President 








the True Molds 


What suggestion and signifi- 
cance in those words “TRUE 
MOLD”—the names we give 
the sons of 


WHR DOMINO STANWAY 
44th 


WHR True Mold 1st, 2d, 
3d, ete. 


There is no MOLD into which 
we can “pour” our Herefords 
and have them come out all 
one pattern like automobiles, 
Or any inanimate object, but 
the blood of this sire will give 
you a definite boost in this di- 
rection. 


J.M. Carey & Brother 


Breeders of 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


Sterling, Colorado 


Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 


the Elations 


Yes, that’s what we call the 
bull calves sired by 


WHR SETH DOMINO 3d 


WHR Elation 1st 
WHR Elation 2d 
WHR Elation 3d 
WAR Elation 4th, etc., 


and you’d truly be elated with 
one of the good sons of this 
strong WHR herd sire at the 
head of your herd. Watch for 
calves by this sire at the ma- 
jor shows this fall and winter. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH cueyenne 


WHR Seth Domino 3d 





WHR Domino Stanway 44th 




























































MISCELLANEOUS 


The English National Pig Breeders’ 
Association paid tribute recently, says 
News Weeek, to the “efficiency of the 
British Navy.” Two pedigreed white 
boars it had sent from England arrived 
safely at Goteborg, Sweden, after a 
journey through the North Sea battle 
zone. . . . Gas masks for horses and 
ponies have been put on the market by 
a London firm. . . . According to a for- 
eign press item, the Meru tribe in 
Kenya has given 100 bulls to the British 
government as their contribution to the 
war effort. . . The Olympic Riding 
Hall at Helsinki, Finland, which this 
summer should have been the site of 
colorful competition, now houses more 
than 1,000 head of cattle, according to 
a press dispatch. 


NORWAY’S AGRICULTURE 


Norway is in reality a huge rock, parts 
of which through eons of time have de- 
veloped forests and soil. Only 3 per 
cent of the surface is cultivable. These 
interesting statements are made in “For- 
eign Agriculture” in an article on Nor- 
wegian agriculture, by Claudia Thomson. 
We quote further from the foreword to 
the article: “A large part of even this 
3 per cent required arduous labor before 
it could be made to produce agricultur- 
ally. Known Norwegian agriculture 
dates farther back than 1,000 B. C. In 
1800, about 80 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of 883,487 derived a livelihood 
from the soil. At present fully 40 per 
cent of the population of 2,907,000 still 
lives by agriculture and the allied indus- 
tries, forestry and fishing. A visitor to 
Norwegian agricultural areas finds the 
agriculture of the country unique and 
the philosophy of the farm people re- 
freshing.” 


POLAND’S PORK PLANTS 


Meat processing plants in ex-Polish 
territory have become of considerable 
importance to Germany, says an unoffi- 
cial report in the Department of Com- 
merce’s “Foodstuffs Round the World.” 
Only 30 per cent of Poland’s pork 
exports formerly went to Germany, the 
remainder going to England and the 
United States. The plants will now be 
reorganized to satisfy the demands of 
the German market, and “in the future 
will naturally form an important factor 
in the German food economy scheme.” 


MEATLESS DAYS 


Meatless days are being declared in 
an increasing number of countries. 
In Rumania, Wednesdays and Fridays 
are meatless, with the object of pre- 
venting further price increase, insuring 
exportable surplus, and reducing the 
slaughter of young animals. In Yugo- 
slavia meatless days may be the price 
which will have to be paid for export- 
ing foodstuffs to Germany. In France, 
the meatless day is Monday. In Tunisia, 
Monday of each week is meatless. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVE STOCK REPORT 


HE DENVER OFFICE OF THE 

Agricultural Marketing Service, in 
its report of May 10, announces improve- 
ment in the western range country and 
gives condition of live stock as generally 
good; feed was improved. 


Detail by states follows: 


Arizona.—Ranges generally and stock 
water supplies good; calf and late lamb 
crop prospects good; sheep gain rapid, 
particularly where dry last fall. 


California.—Range and pastures above 
normal; feed outlook for season good; 
live-stock condition excellent, except in 
some north coast areas; some grass-fat 
cattle being marketed; favorable feed 
enables lamb growers to hold for maxi- 
mum weight. 


Colorado.— New grass started favor- 
ably; pastures, ranges improved; mois- 
ture in west good, but subsoil dry in 
eastern areas; feed on high ranges late; 
winter losses light; lamb and calf pros- 
pects good. 


Idaho.—Ranges soaked and grazing 
good, except local areas dry and over- 
grazed last year; water short in few 
local desert areas; cattle in good and 
sheep in good to excellent condition; 
good crop early lambs. 


Kansas (western).—Pastures im- 
proved but pasture feed late; some 
subsoil moisture shortage; feed supplies 
low; cattle condition fair, some cattle 
thin. 


Montana.—Ranges good to very good; 
cattle, sheep in very good condition; 
large carryover old hay, and good supply 
7 grass; summer feed prospects favor- 
able. 

Nebraska (western).—Good moisture 
in Sand Hills and extreme west, fair in 
southwest; subsoil dry in last year’s dry 
areas; grass slow; winter cattle losses 
light; calf crop prospects average; con- 
siderable hay carryover in Sand Hills, 
some shortage elsewhere. 

Nevada.—Grazing good, season early; 
large hay carryover; live stock condition 
very good; calf and lamb crop outlook 
favorable. 

New Mexico.—Range feed growth slow 
in northern counties, but made some 
headway, and materially improved in 
south; winter losses light; large calf and 
lamb crops in prospect; early lambing 
in south complete and late lambing 
started. 

North Dakota.—Grazing general, but 
new growth retarded; subsoil moisture 
in some sections short; winter stock 
losses light; calf and lamb prospects 
good, but some local lamb losses reported. 

Oklahoma—Range and pasture greatly 
improved, but growth retarded by cold; 
subsoil moisture still short; cattle thin 
but gaining rapidly. 

Oregon.—Feed on early ranges seems 
assured; ranges well soaked; calf and 
lamb crops average; cattle and sheep 
condition very good. 

South Dakota (western).—Ranges and 
pastures much improved, but cool weather 


retarded new grass; moisture best in 
several years; winter losses light; lamb 
and calf prospects very good. 

Texas.—Range generally good, but dry 
in south and west and parts of Pan- 
handle; some areas short of subsoil mois- 
ture; good calf crop in sight; cattle ship- 
ments under year ago, but demand good; 
lamb crop good. 

Utah.—Ranges generally good, but 
coolness retarded new growth; moisture 
conditions generally good; cattle in good 
flesh; sheep wintered well; lamb crop 
prospects favorable. 

Washington.—Ranges and pastures 
best in years; large carryover hay, and 
good crop in prospect; good calf crop; 
some lamb loss from wet weather. 

Wyoming.—Cool weather delayed new 
range feed growth; old feed short in 
many sections; subsoil moisture short in 
some areas; summer feed needs more 
moisture; winter losses light. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


EAT CONSUMPTION IN THE 

United States during the winter 
just past advanced about 11 per cent 
over that of the preceding one, accord- 
ing to the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Most of the increase was in 
pork. Pork consumption in the Novem- 
ber-March period was given as appar- 
ently about 19 per cent greater than that 
of the previous winter and 9 per cent 
above the average for the period 
1929-33. Consumption of beef during 
the past winter was about 5 per cent 
over a year earlier and 21 per cent 
above the average for the five-year 
period cited. Lard gained 15 per cent 
over the previous winter and was 11 per 
cent over the five-year average. Lamb 
and veal showed little change from the 
winter of 1938-39 but were considerably 
in excess of the five-year average. . 
According to Paul C. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of Swift and Company, “the light- 
est beef we produce is consumed along 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. As 
you move eastward, practically every 
100 miles finds a demand for somewhat 
heavier beef, until you reach Boston, 
where the heaviest beef produced in this 
country is consumed. 


DISCRIMINATORY RATES IN SOUTH 


The live-stock industry in Alabama is 
having growing pains, according to the 
Montgomery Advertiser. Beef cattle are 
on the increase both in number and qual- 
ity and pastures are improved, it says, 
but “there is a fly in the ointment. Dis- 
criminatory freight rates hit us an awful 
wallop. Why should we, 748 miles from 
Chicago, pay 82% cents per hundred 
pounds to ship our cattle to Chicago 
when Ardmore, Oklahoma, 953 miles 
from Chicago, pays 57 cents; Amarillo, 
Texas, 1,010 miles, pays 61 cents; and 
Marfa, Texas, 1,653 miles, more than 
twice our distance, pays only 78 cents or 
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44 cents less than Montgomery. These 
are but three examples. The discrimina- 
tion is general. Why shouldn’t the sleek 
content Herefords and Angus’ of Ala- 


(85 per cent of patrons are farmers); 
the system appeals to large families 
and to city families in lower income 
groups; plants of 300 or more lockers 
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in ; ee : : 
mb bama enjoy the same privilege in their are most efficient; economy of operation 
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TOVREA SUCCESSFUL BIDDER 


Confirmation has been received by the 
Tovrea Packing Company from the War 
Department in Washington that the com- 
pany has been awarded the meat con- 
tract for the year starting July 1, 1940, 
for the army posts in Hawaii, it is an- 
nounced by R. J. Blake, general sales 
manager and vice-president of Tovrea. 
The contract calls for 3,000,000 pounds 
of beef. It is awarded each year on a 
competitive bid basis, and many large 
meat processing companies bid for this 
business. This is the third time Tovrea 
has been the successful bidder. 


WOOLMEN TO ADVERTISE 


More than 15,000 wool growers in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico 
will voluntarily contribute 5 cents per 
bag of wool to an advertising campaign 
designed to enlarge the outlets for wool. 
This move was approved by the National 
Wool Growers’ Association at its annual 
convention last January. 


PACKER STARTS ZOO 


An “all Arizona” zoo, designed to 
house wild life native to the United 
States and dedicated as a memorial to 
the late Ed A. Tovrea, founder of the 
Tovrea Packing Company, has_ been 
started by P. E. Tovrea, prominent 
rancher and present head of the Phoenix, 
Arizona, meat packing company. Open- 
ing of the project late last month at- 
tracted a large attendance. The zoo at 
present contains relatively few animals; 
but, under Mr. Tovrea’s plan, additional 
species will be added from time to time 
as they are obtained and quarters are 
prepared for them. 


“PRODUCER” ISSUANCE DATE 


Occasionally a subscriber tells us that 
the PropUCER “came late this month.” 
Let us explain. The Propucer is mailed 
out on the last Wednesday of the month. 
Our plan is to get it to readers a little 
before the first of the month; but, once 
in a while, when the last Wednesday 
falls late in the month, the magazine 
may appear to arrive late. Actually it 
does not. You can expect it a few days 
after the last Wednesday of each month. 


WESTERN ROAD ABANDONED 


Abandonment of an entire western 
railroad recently was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Ship- 
pers protested, but the request of the 
railroad that the 118 miles of track from 
Armstead, Montana, to Salmon, Idaho, 
be abandoned was granted. The railroad, 
Gilmore and Pittsburgh Railroad Co., 
Ltd., was constructed thirty years ago 
through funds furnished by the North- 
ern Pacific, which never received a divi- 
dend from the abandoned road. The ter- 
ritory served by the railroad produces 
cattle and sheep, potatoes, and other 
agricultural products, and minerals. 
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SOUTHERN LIVE STOCK RATES 
Proposed all-rail and  motor-rail 
freight rates on live stock to and from 
the South, in some cases higher than 
present rates, have been suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
following requests for suspension by 
southern stockyards, live-stock associa- 
tions, and packers, according to National 
Provisioner. Proceedings are expected 
to involve every live-stock rate to and 
from the South. Schedules suspended 
in one case proposed to cancel through 
rates on live-stock from and to points 
in central, Illinois, western, and south- 
western trunk-line territory to and from 
points in southern territory, substitut- 
ing combination rates, while in the other 
it had been proposed that rates from 
southern points to trunk-line and New 
England territory be increased. 


MUST RETAIL MEAT BY WEIGHT 


Meat in retail markets must be sold 
according to net weight, and sale by 
the slice or piece is prohibited by a new 
state law now effective in California, we 
read in National Provisioner. Passage 
of the measure was preceded by protests 
by consumers that they were charged 
higher prices for smoked, cured, fresh 
meat, and fish bought by the piece than 
when purchased according to weight. 


HIGHER WOOL RATES 


Up for decision before the United 
States Maritime Commission is the ques- 
tion of a proposed increase of 25 cents 
per cwt. in steamship rates on wool car- 
ried from Pacific coast points to Atlantic 
coast points. Rates now are: In grease— 
in bales, $1.10; in bags, $1.18; scoured— 
in bales, $1.30; in bags, $2.25. Wool 
growers in “the eight western states” 
would pay transportation bills increased 
by over $185,000 annually, it is esti- 
mated, if the increase is granted. Their 
protests were placed before the commis- 
sion by Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel 
for the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and officials of state wool growers’ 
organizations and utility commissions. 
Their contention is that “Intercoastal 
carriers should not be permitted to put 
such substantial increases into effect on 
such a heavy moving commodity and 
such an important industry without justi- 
fying the increase.” They insist that 
justification has not been shown. 


POWER SERVES ONE OUT OF FOUR 

About 1,700,000 farms—25 per cent of 
all the farms in the United States—had 
high-line electrical service at the begin- 
ning of this year, according to a govern- 
ment announcement. It adds that this is 
more than twice the number having serv- 
ice when the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was established in 1935. The 
average size REA financed system 
has an investment of $400,000, serving 
1,200 users from 400 miles of line. Farm- 
ers’ Co-operatives constitute 88.4 per 
cent of REA borrowers. 


TOTAL SLAUGHTER 


Recently released federal government 
figures on total live-stock slaughter for 
1939 and their comparison with federally 
inspected slaughter follow (000 omitted): 

TOTAL SLAUGHTER 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
1939: .... 14,401 8,794 66,003 21,688 
TSS6).. 2. 14,754 9,106 58,982 22.514 
SLAUGHTER UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
4989.....:.. 9,446 5,264 41,868 17,241 
NOSE: ...:... 9,776 5,492 36,186 18,060 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


Changes in the prize lists of the 1949 
International Live Stock Exposition were 
made by the show’s board of directors 
recently. The show will take place this 
year from November 30 to December 7. 
The board adopted the new classification 
set up by the American Shorthorn Cattle 
Breeders’ Association for the competi- 
tion of this breed at state fairs and ex- 
positions this year in which the produce- 
of-cow class will be eliminated and the 
junior calf classes will be changed to in- 
clude calves dropped after January 1 of 
the current year. The same classification 
will apply to Polled Shorthorns. An- 
nouncement was made of an increase of 
$2,076 in premiums to be offered by the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association. The board eliminated all 
breeds of yearling wethers from the 
classification at the coming show, and 
Rambouillet wethers were dropped. Swine 
weights were re-classified, establishing 
uniform weights for individual barrows, 
carlots, and carcasses: barrows weighing 
170 to 200 pounds, hogs weighing 200 to 
230 pounds, and heavyweights weighing 
230 to 260 pounds. Only two entries may 
be made by any one exhibitor in a hog 
carcass class. Tamworth hogs were re- 
instated for competition. 


INTERNATIONAL ALBUM 


Copies of the review and album of the 
Fortieth International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, held at Chicago last December, 
are now available, according to an an- 
nouncement by B. H. Heide, secretary- 
manager of the show. Published in book 
form, and profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of championship winners, the an- 
nual report and detailed description of 
the country’s leading stock show is used 
as a reference text in a number of the 
agricultural colleges and vocational agr!- 
cultural schools. The current book, re- 
viewing the 1939 show, has been pub- 
lished in a limited edition, says Mr. 
Heide, and costs $1 per copy, which ‘is 
less than the cost of printing. The album 
consists of 367 pages, the biggest review 
of the show that has been published to 
date, Mr. Heide explains, the increase 1n 
the size of the book being due to the 
huge entry of the various breeds of live 
stock at last fall’s show which are cov- 
ered in the volume. The 1939 Interna- 
tional drew an entry of 13,332 animals 
from thirty-four states and Canada and 
the competition included thirty different 
breeds. 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON LAND VALUES 


The war in Europe raises the ques- 
tion of whether land values will again 
rise as they did in the World War infla- 
tionary period and cause a recurrence 
of subsequent credit conditions. A. G. 
Black, governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, has this to say about 
the question: “In view of the close rela- 
tionship between farm commodity prices 
and farm real estate values, the same 
factors which will tend to keep farm 
commodity prices from mounting rapidly 
in the next few years can be cited in 
the case of land. Several influences even 
, more directly related to land will also 
operate to limit any increases that 
might be expected from war as well as 
from other price-stimulating factors 
such as low interest rates, a plentiful 
supply of credit, and investors’ attitude 
toward inflation. Among these are the 
large holdings of farms in the hands of 
former lenders, particularly corporate 
lenders, and elderly farmers who are 
anxious to dispose of their land. Require- 
ments for additional land in the future 
do not appear as pressing today as they 
did prior to the World War because of 
the dechining rate of population growth, 
the contracted export markets, and the 
increased productivity resulting from 
technological changes.” 


FUNDS GO TO COMMISSION MEN 


Commission firms operating on the 
Kansas City market were granted re- 
cently by a three-judge federal court 
order the return of $586,093 in commis- 
sion rates, impounded by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, according to press dis- 
patches. The case has been in the courts 
since 1933. At that time Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace established maxi- 
mum commission rates to be charged, 
but the commission men contended the 
maximum was too low and obtained a 
decree and order impounding the differ- 
ential in the two fees. It was announced 
that the Department of Agriculture 
probably would appeal the latest order 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


DON’TS IN SHIPPING 


Don’ts, which, if observed, will result 
in a larger number of animals reaching 
the market uninjured and in prime con- 
dition, are given by M. Shipley, D.V.M., 
of Fort Worth, Texas, as follows: 

Don’t use improvised facilities. 

Don’t crowd animals through chutes 
or gates. 

Don’t use equipment that is not in 
good repair and that is unsuited for the 
purpose; 

Don’t pick sheep or lambs up by the 
wool to load into trucks. 

Don’t overload. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry. 


Don’t drive too fast over good or bad 
roads. 
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LETTERS 


ADVERTISE MEAT 


Let us help in every way possible to 
advertise meat. Some support could be 
given by the farmers and ranchmen by 
using more meat in their homes and in 
entertaining their friends with more and 
better meat. Many users of meat do not 
buy or use more meat because they do 
not know what good meat is. Good 
meat is delicious and appetizing. It 
becomes a habit—something to look for- 
ward to. Good meat must be matured 
enough to have flavor, must be red, with 
some fat in it, and thick enough to retain 
its juices when cooked. Let each pro- 
ducer buy some meat weekly from his 
butcher and insist that he get good meat, 
and tell his friends about this good meat 
and where to get it. People manage to 
buy what they like and want, if they 
want it badly enough. They will pay 
more to get good meat. I don’t believe 
the majority of people know how good 
meat can be.—Joe FIN Ley, LaSalle 
County, Tex. 


YEARLINGS, $50 


Seattered rains throughout the Pan- 
handle have helped grass immeasurably, 
but we are still dry in spots. Steer year- 
lings are selling for $50 per head (the 
good ones), and some calves are being 
contracted for fall delivery at 10 to 11 
cents per pound. This section is slightly 
understocked, but most everyone is keep- 
ing more heifers for breeding purposes 
than they formerly did. Lots of Mexican 
steers are passing through here to Kan- 
sas grass. Some are being summered 
near Amarillo also—JAy TAyLor, Pot- 
ter County, Tex. 


BACKWARD SPRING 


We have had abnormal April mois- 
ture, and after a couple of warm days 
it set in last night and has rained over 
an inch and a half of steady rain. It has 
been a cold, backward spring. While 
winter was mild, it has cut into feed 
reserves materially. Lambing percent- 
ages will be much below the past few 
years. The calf crop is some lower. 
Cattle are mostly in good condition.— 
Tuos. A. Ross, Blaine County, Mont. 


DRIEST SEASON 


Our county had a very dry, mild win- 
ter. Cattle wintered very well. It was 
an ideal spring for calves. We are now 
faced with the driest season I have seen 
here in forty-five years. We have had 
no moisture and very little snow in the 
mountains for irrigation. The hay crop 
will be very short, unless the unforeseen 
happens, and, as to summer grass, it is 
just going to have to rain or I will just 
guess with the rest of the cow pokes.— 
Opa Mason.—Albany County, Wyo. 


The 
GREATEST 
SERVICE 


which the Central Live Stock 
Markets have rendered the Live 
Stock Industry is... 


Furnishing a CASH outlet 
EVERY DAY for all classes of 
live stock with prices established 
under competitive bidding. 


A value may not be set upon this 
one service. The Central Markets 
have rendered many types of valuable 
service to the industry, but the 
GREATEST SERVICE is making 
cash available every day for live stock, 
with values gauged by supply and 
demand—the only manner in which 
values may be fairly based. 


Ship to a CENTRAL LIVE 
STOCK MARKET 
and make that market 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Western Market" 


The Turner 
Dehorning Chute 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 





MAY BE DRY 


Irrigation water in this section is very 
low generally. The low foothill ranges 
are getting pretty dry, and the feed is 
not growing very fast. The feed on the 
higher range has started well and is 
earlier than usual. Unless we get a good 
deal of summer rain, we are in for a 
very dry summer. The cattle went out 
in better than normal condition.—WEL- 
DON DIMOND, Oakville, Wyo. 


BALES ALL HAY 


We are very happy to report that 
range conditions in our section of the 
country are exceptionally good. Pros- 
pects for a good hay crop are better 
than in years. This is especially pleas- 
ing to us, as we are changing over from 
horse-drawn haying equipment to power 
units, and will bale our entire hay crop 
this year. We baled one-fourth of the 
hay crop last year, and found it very 
successful. We were especially pleased 
with the feeding operations this past 
winter, as feeding the baled hay proved 
to be much more efficient than feeding 
loose hay.—PETAN LAND & CATTLE Co., 
Elko, Nev. 


REAL COW COUNTRY 


In the Snake River Valley there is a 
spot that is a real cow country. It is 
bounded on the west at Mountain Home, 
Idaho, and extends as far east as Good- 
ing, Idaho. The Hereford breed of cattle 
is predominating, and there is nothing 
but registered Hereford bulls run on this 
range. The Elmore Cattle Association 
has done a great deal toward accomplish- 
ing these good features. The range in 
this country starts at an elevation of 
2,300 on the winter range and goes up to 
7,000 on the summer range. Where 
once all cattle sold were three- and 
four-year-olds, they are now nearly all 
weaners and yearlings. These cattle are 
ready to go from about October 1 to 
December 1. Two’s and three’s and 
some fat cows and heifers are to be 
found in this section. She stuff is ready 
about August 1 to 31 and sometimes 
earlier. There are about 9,000 cattle 
that range in this district—A. B. HALL, 
Elmore County, Idaho. 


NO MOVEMENT 


Cattle came through in fair shape in 
this region. A fairly open winter left 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. 


Display 


rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


1906—Registered Herfords—1940 
Cows for sale: Beau Elects, Superior 
Dominos, Valient Brumels. New calves 
by grandson of Advance Domino. Write 
for information. 


Julia Braddock-Gilmore, Newport, Neb. 


COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS—We feed your 
cattle for 3 cents per head per day. All feed at 
actual cost. One cent per bushel for grinding 
corn. On the Burlington railroad, twelve miles 
west of South Omaha. Sass Bros. Feed Yards, 
Chalco, Nebraska. 


EXCELLENT GRASS, WATER, AND NATU- 
RAL SHELTER. Want cattle and sheep by 
month or year. Hay if needed. All priced cheap. 
Write to ROBT. HARDY, OLIVE, MONTANA. 


Have calls from responsible parties for grass 
leases at all times. Want both sheep and cattle 
country. From 4 up to 100 sections. Also have 
buyers. R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


NINETY SECTIONS, part deeded, Taylor and 
state Jease, well fenced, heavy grass, lots 
spring water, New Mexico mountain country, 
close price and good terms. R. T. Manuel, 
Colorado, Texas. 


FIFTY SECTIONS, 9,500 deeded at $5.00. 
Cheap lease. For either sheep or cattle this 
ranch will please most anyone. 

R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


WANTED: GOING RANCH OR RANGE. 
Will give California income and cash. Full 
details. Cutten, 1110 Alice, Oakland, California 
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For Home and Investment 
Come to Colorado's 
Mountains 


For Sale or Trade 


TOURIST HOTEL 
AT BUFFALO PARK 


ON PEAK-TO-PEAK HIGHWAY 


3 Beautiful Cabins and Filling 
Station included. 12 rooms 
with light and water. Bath 
and shower facilities. Hotel 
has been newly papered and 
painted. Ideally located on 
three trout streams. Will con- 
sider trade for clear city prop- 
erty. 


For Particulars Call or Write 


H. W. Rabb 
1300 South Humboldt Street 
Denver, Colorado 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


Sensible security for you! Buy a pro- 
ductive farm or ranch in COLORADO 
or NEW MEXICO under the sensible 
Land Bank buying plan—small down 
payment and long terms. All farms and 
ranches priced at actual valuation. No 
trades. Write for complete information, 
telling price, location, and size you 
prefer. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


some holdover hay. The calf crop looks 
promising. Grass is coming along fairly 
well, considering dry conditions. A little 
moisture would help put it in good con- 
dition for grazing. Very few sales of 
cattle have been noted. A few calves 
were sold during March and April, but 
from now on no movement is expected 
until fall—Louis V. ALMGREN, Park 
County, Colo. 


VITAL FACTS 


We like the PRODUCER because it gives 
us the facts vital to our industry. One 
thing certain is that no outside influence 
can be strong enough to change the edi- | 
torial policy of this magazine. We figure 
that it is 100 per cent loyal to our cause, 
—AUGUSTINE PLAINS RANCHES, IN¢., 
Socorro County, N. M. 


BEST PROSPECTS 


This has been an unusually mild win- 
ter, with quite a bit of moisture during 
the winter. There were no losses. Stock 
wintered well, with no feeding in this 
locality. Grass is coming along fine. We 
have the best prospects in years.—W. 
J. MONNETT, Campbell County, Wyo. 


LOTS OF RAIN 


We have had lots of rain, making it 
hard to get any crop in; but we needed 
it. Range is very good, and live stock is 
doing well.—F. E. Rirren, Lewis and 
Clark County, Mont. 


FINE WINTER 


We have had a fine winter, and grass 
is all that would be expected.—Wm. 
SPIDEL, Musselshell County, Mont. 


OUTSTANDING MARKET NEWS 


I get more good from your paper than 
any which comes to my desk. The mar- 
ket outlook by James E. Poole is always 
outstanding. It is the best publication 
for the live-stock industry known today. 
—A. M. SLoss, Eagle County, Colo. 


CONDENSED FORM 


I like your magazine because it gives 
us in a condensed form the items that 
interest cowmen. It does not go into a 
lot of dry detail.—Grorce JONES, Pre- 
sidio County, Tex. 


I saw a couple of copies of your maga- 
zine and thought it was a great little 
paper, so wish to subscribe-—Sam Me- 
DANIEL, Crook County, Wyo. 


Find enclosed check for three-year 
subscription to the Propucer. I surely 
like to read it, and I get a lot of good 
from it—J. R. JoHNSTON, Fall River 
County, S. D. 
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